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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY 


PERKINS. THE FAKEER 

An Amusing Travesty on Reincarnation. 

By EDWARD S. VAN ZILE 

New York Sun: “Some curious psychical trans¬ 
positions are herein set down as due to the pe¬ 
culiar powers of Perkins, who had lived many 
years in India, and had become an adept in cer¬ 
tain Oriental mysteries. The reader may be 
assured that he will be amused and entertained.” 

St. Louis Republic: “With an imagination that 
is weird, at the same time humorous, Mr. Ed¬ 
ward S. Van Zile has produced a volume which 
has enough of Poe and of Mark Twain to cause 
a distinct shock to the reader. . . . The author 
has made a place quite distinctly his own, far 
from the common roads of the average writer.” 

New York American: “Nothing so startlingly 
bizarre and original has recently come to a re¬ 
viewer’s table. . . . Mr. Van Zile, from the very 
first page to the last, causes the most languid 
to ‘sit up,’ and brings a laugh, surely, with every 
sentence.” 

Brooklyn Eagle: 44 ‘Perkins, the Fakeer’ is 
farce of the first water.” 

Cleveland Recorder: “The story is a most or¬ 
iginal one.” 

Toivn Topics: “A rare example of genuine 
humor.” 

Troy Press: 44 ‘Perkins, the Fakeer’ deals with 
modern characters under the spell of an East 
India Mahatma, a Yankee who, having spent 
fifty years in India, has returned to this country 
and uses his powers in an alarming, as well as 
an amusing manner.” 

Grand Rapids Herald: “The book is a refresh¬ 
ment after more serious volumes.” 

Illustrations by II y. Mayer. 

Price, $1,00 net. (Postage, 15 cents ) 


JUST PUBLISHED 

THE VULGARIANS 

By EDGAR FAWCETT 

.... 

An account of a trio from the West, who 
become immensely wealthy. Their entry 
into New York is full of both humor and 
sentiment. 

Illustrated by Archie Gunn 
/ Crown 8vo. $1,00 


SECOND EDITION 

A PURITAN WITCH 

A Romantic Love Story. 

By MARVIN DANA 

THRILLING—TENDER—ABSORBING 

Brooklyn Eagle: “A love story of rare tender¬ 
ness and simplicity. Mr. Dana’s story fills a sub¬ 
stantial volume, but when one has finished it is 
hard to believe that it had occupied more than a 
few pages. That is because it is entirely free 
from tiresome obstacles of superfluous analysis, 
and tells itself with the breath of living emotions.” 

Boston Globe: “The plot is ingenious and dis¬ 
tinctive. while the literary quality of the work is 
adrriirable.” 

San Francisco Post: “The novel is one of ab¬ 
sorbing interest.” 

Louisville Courier-Journal: “ ‘The Puritan 

Witch' was the kind of a girl that is apt to in¬ 
terest readers in whatever age she lives.” 

Kansas City Journal: “It is not an easy thing 
to do, to put a love story in repelling surround¬ 
ings and not have one mar the force and effec¬ 
tiveness of the other. But this has been accom¬ 
plished with rare skill by Marvin Dana, wherein 
a charming love incident has for its setting the 
blackest chapter in the early history of America 
—witchcraft. The love story in itself is absorb¬ 
ing enough, told as it is with taste and sympa¬ 
thy.” 

Times Saturday Review of Books: “A lively, 
warm-blooded, eager girl.” 

Buffalo Commercial : “Abounds in both action 
and sentiment.” 

Atlanta Constitution : “A story of infinite pow¬ 
er and pathos. . . . Apart from the absorbing 
story, told with rare sympathy, Mr. Dana gives 
many beautiful love passages.” 

Burlington Hawkeye: “It is a story not soon 
forgotten, and the interest never flags.” 

Grand Rapids Herald: “It is sincere, strong 
and picturesque, and holds the attention without 
a break from beginning to end. . . . Told mas¬ 
terfully, with brilliant dramatic effects.” 

Town Topics: “In spite of the historical set¬ 
ting, ‘A Puritan Witch* is not a historical novel 
in the ordinary sense. Mr. Dana has given to 
the speech of his characters a flavor of earlier 
days, and he has made them consistent with 
their environment. ... It is first and last a love 
story, and its truth belongs to the present as 
well as the past.” 

Illustrated by P. R. Audibert 
Crown 8vo. $t.25 


JUST PUBLISHED 

THE FIGHTING CHANCE 

The Romance of an Ingenue. 

By GERTRUDE LYNCH 

The story is a modern romance dealing with 
prominent public characters in Washington po¬ 
litical life. It gives a vivid picture of a phase in ; 
the career of an honest statesman. The author’s " 
personal experience enabled her to write lumin¬ 
ously of department life. The love interest in 
the story is fascinating, while the plot is abso¬ 
lutely distinctive—as original as it is satisfying. 

Illustrated by Bayard Jones. 

Crown 8vo. $1.25 


THE SMART SET PUBLISHING COMPANY 


452 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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The Griffin Series 


of High Class New Fiction at a Low Price 


Just 'Published 

KENT FORT MANOR 

By William Henry Babcock, author of “The Tower of Wye.” ( Griffin 
Series.) Illustrated by W. Sherman Potts. i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

The scene of Mr. Babcock’s new novel is laid in the Chesapeake Bay, and several of the chiet charac¬ 
ters are descendants of the William Claiborne who figures in his former book, but the time is that of the 
Civil War. There is a curious psychological problem of inherited memory involved in the plot, which is 
sure to attract attention and interest. 

“The interest of this weird novel centers around a hypothesis tentatively broached by the author 
that there is such a thing as heredity of memory.’’—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

“An interesting narrative.’’— Public Opinion , N. Y. 

“A readable book with touches of brilliancy.”—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 

THE ARCHIEREY OF SAMARA 

A Russian novel, by Henry Iliowizi, author of “ The Weird Orient,” “ In 
the Pale,” etc. (Griffin Series.) Illustrated by Stephen J. Ferris. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

This te a thrilling story of some very interesting phases of Russian life by one who knows his subject 
thoroughly, having been born and passed his early years in the Russian province of which he writes. It 
will be found of absorbing interest and of much sociological value. 

“A romance, yet it is a great deal more than that. It is history, philosophy and romance combined.” 
—Phila. Record. 

“A powerful protest and an effective story.”—Phila. Press. 

“ Is told with such passion that, having once taken it up, one cannot fail to read it.”—Louisville Post. 
“ The story is one of grim and painful interest.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

THE TU-TZE’S TOWER 

By Louise Betts Edwards, author of “A Friend of Cara’s,” etc. ( Griffin 
Series.) Illustrated by John Sloan. i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Miss Edwards is chiefly known as a poetess of marked ability and as the author of several novelettes 
in the “Smart Set” and other magazines. This is her first novel, and it will be found of striking interest 
and originality. 

A VICTIM OF CONSCIENCE 

By Milton Goldsmith, author of “ Rabbi and Priest,” etc. Illustrated by 
Stephen J. Ferris. i2mo. Cloth, $r.co. 

Mr. Goldsmith is a young writer who gives promise of making his mark with this book. 

THE WESTCOTES {Fourth Edition) 

By A. T. Quiller-Couch. (Griffin Series , No. i.) Illustrated by J. L. G. 
Ferris. i2mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 

“A delightful story, told in his usual felicitous style.”—Chicago Journal. 

“A sweet and tranquil idyll, fluttered, but not overwhelmed by genuine passion.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
“The book shows that the author has progressed in his art to a position warranting a belief in his 
permanence.” —N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 

“A tale of rare delicacy and feeling.”—Detroit Free Press. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO. 

PUBLISHERS. PHILADELPHIA 
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T HERE, Have been 
many excellent 
stories of love and 
intrigue, but no one of 
them all equals in depth 
of fascination and subtle 
plot and counterplot tbe 
romance, just issued 
under tbe alluring title. 
The Grey Cloak , by that 
remarkable author of 
“The Puppet Crown,” 
Harold MacGrath. 

— T^jelv York American . 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Publishers 

12mo, Cloth, Illustrated by 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce 
Price, $1.50 
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«it is a remarkable fact, but one that I 
have been able to verify by interviews 
with the book trade of the entire coun¬ 
try, that of the six most successful novels 
of the year, four bear the imprint of 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company.” 

The Grey Cloak, by Harold MacGrath 
Illustrated by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 

Under the Rose, by Frederic S. Isham 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 

The Main Chance, by Meredith Nicholson 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher 

The Filigree Ball, by Anna Katherine Green 
Illustrated by C. M. Relyea 
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FOR THE 

LIBRARY 


Christopher Columbus 

His Life, His Work, His Remains, as revealed by original Prints and Manuscript Records, 
together with an essay on Peter Martyr of Anghera, and Bartolome de las Casas, 
the First Historians of America 

By john Boyd Thacher, author of “The Continent of America,” “The Cabotian Dis¬ 
covery,” etc. Three volumes, royal 8vo, comprising about 2,000 pages. Containing 
some 300 plates, which comprise portraits, reproductions in facsimile of manuscripts, 
views, and maps. Very handsomely printed and bound. Volumes I. and II. 
Each, net , $9.00. Sold in sets only. 

No single work of greater or even of equal importance has been published on this subject, save 
the unconnected papers in the Raccolta issued by the Italian Government. This work is a whole 
library of Columbian literature in itself. 


Modern Civic Art 

The City Made Beautiful. By Charles 
Mulford Robinson, author of “Im¬ 
provements of Town and Cities,” etc. 
8vo, $2.50 net. (Postage 20 cents.) 

While thoroughly practical in purpose and 
character, philosophical reflection and historical 
survey, added to artistic criticism and suggestion 
in the presentation of the subject, render the 
work peculiarly attractive. 

Contemporary France 

By Gabriel Hanotaux. Translated by John 
Charles Tarver, M.A. Four volumes, each 
volume covering a complete and definite period. 
8vo, with portraits. Each, net, $3.75. 

Vol. I. France in 1870-73. 

Diplomatist, historian, and member of the 
French Academy. M. Gabriel Hanotaux is one 
of the most conspicuous politicians and men of 
affairs in France at the present day. His work 
is a record of the irmer diplomacy of the Great 
Powers of Europe during the last thirty years. 


A Political History of Slavery 

Being an Account of the Slavery Controversy from the Earliest Agitations in the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century to the Close of the Reconstruction Period in America. By William 
Henry Smith, author of “Correspondence of General Arthur St. Clair,” “Charles 
Hammond,” etc. With an Introduction by Whitelaw Reid. Two volumes, 8vo 
(by mail, $5.00), net , $4.50. 

Mr. Smith was identified with the Abolition movement some years before the War and took 
an active part in the formation of the Republican Organization in Ohio. His work represenfs the 
result not only of actual participation in the final contest, but of a life-long study of the problems 
involved. 


Psychology and Common life 

A survey of the present results of Psychi¬ 
cal research, with special reference to 
their bearings upon the interests of 
everyday life. By Frank S. Hoffman, 
author of “The Sphere of State,” “The 
Sphere of Science,” etc. 8vo, net,$ 1.30. 

Our European Neighbors 

No. 8. Danish Life in Town and Coun¬ 
try. By J. Brochner. 12 0 , $1.20 net. 

Denmark is a small country, but its life, as 
revealed in this latest volume of the “European 
Neighbour” Series, shows that its interest and 
importance are not in proportion to its size. 


Sociology 

The Science of Human Society. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D., LL.D., Member of 
the Philosophical Society of Berlin, author of “Introduction to the Study of So¬ 
ciology,” “Introduction to the Study of Philosophy,” “Life of Immanuel Kant,” etc. 
Two volumes, 8vo. Net , $4.50. 

This treatise on Sociology is the result of Dr. Stuckenberg’s personal research in the libraries 
of Berlin, Paris, and London, besides those of Boston and Cambridge. The author has made a 
critical use of the products of preceding investigations in an original examination of Society, and 
he has constructed the system of Sociology from the material thus gathered according to its inherent 
demands. 


KNICKERBOCKER L/TERA TORE SERIES 

Prepared as Supplementary Reading for the 
Use of Higher Grade Classics. Edited 
by Frank Lincoln Olmsted. 

The Fur Traders of the Columbia 
River and the Rocky Mountains 

As described by Washington Irving in 
his Account of “Astoria” and the record 
of the “Adventures of Captain Bonne¬ 
ville,” with some additions by the editor. 
121110, illustrated, net , 90 cts. 

Francis Adrian van der Kemp 
1752-1829 

An Autobiography, together with extracts 
from his Correspondence. Edited, with 
an historical sketch, by Helen Lincic- 
laen Fairchild, author of “Journals of 
Explorations by John Lincklaen,” etc. 
8vo, illustrated. 


C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London 
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Scribner Fiction for Summer Reading 


F. HOPKINSON 
SMITH 

Author of 
“ Oliver Horn ” 


His New Volume of Stories 

THE UNDER. DOG 

Most of the stories are of men and women whom the world has used roughly: hence 

the title. 


Titles of the Stories 


No Respecter of Persons 
The Crime of Samantha North 
Bud Tilden, Mail Thief 
“ Eleven Months and Ten Days” 


Captain Rob of the Screamer 


A Procession of Umbrellas 
Doc’ Shipman’s Fee 
Plain Finn 
Long Jim 

Compartment No. 4 
Illustrated. $1.50 


Sammy 

Marny’s Shadow 
Muffles, Barkcep 
His Last Cent 


ALICE DUER THE MODERN OBSTACLE 

MILLER It is a lack of money, of course, and Mrs. Miller has written a thoroughly modern, 

intensely interesting, and brilliant novel. $1.50. 


a. t. quiller- THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY REVEL 

COUCH A story of plot and mystery in Mr. Quillet-Couch’s most engaging manner. A book 

that will add to his repute. $1.50. 


FRANCES 

POWELL 


THE HOUSE ON THE HUDSON 

“One of the most remarkable books we have read in a long time,” says Harry 
Thurston Peck, comparing it to “Jane Eyre.” $1.50. 


CYRUS 

TOWNSEND 

BRADY 


THE SOUTHERNERS 

Mr. Brady’s best and by far most successful novel. 

“Full of spirit and continuously interesting.”— New York Times. 
“Of enthralling interest.”— Outlook. Illustrated in color. $1.50. 


E. W. 

HORNUNG 

ANNIE 

FLINT 


SEWELL 

FORD 


NO HERO 


“An agreeable and sprightly tale, told with all Mr. Hornung’s felicitous manner. 
. It is in his lighter, happier /ein.”— Nezv York Evening Telegram. $1.25. 


A GIRL OF IDEAS 

“A clever and long-needed lampoon on current commercial fiction.” — Evening Tele- 
gram. 

“As modern as to-morrow and as absorbing as to-day.”— San Francisco Bulletin. 


HORSES NINE 


“This book knows both man and beast; it has te'nderness, dramatic strength, and 
abundant humor, and it rings true in every word.”— Cleveland Leader. 

Strikingly illustrated. $1.25. 


HENRY 

JAMES 

JOSEPHINE 
DA SIC AM 

ARTHUR 

COSSLETT 

SMITH 


THE BETTER SORT 

“As a Henry James human document this volume is complete.” — New York Sun. 

MIDDLE AGED LOVE STORIES 

As sincere studies these stories have an importance fully equal to their rare interest 
as love tales. $1.25. 

THE TURQUOISE CUP 

“Fine examples of the short story in its highest estate.” — Boston Transcript. 

With drawings by Maxfield Parrish. $1.25. 


“ Z ACIC ” 


CARTER 

GOODLOE 


THE ROMAN ROAD 

“As you read Zack’s pages you feel, beneath the surface of expression, the strong, 
easy, leisurely pulse of an imagination exulting in its own power.”— London Academy. 

CALVERT OF STRATHORE 

“It is fresh, brilliant, and always interesting, and it has as central figures at least three 
persons that stand out with never-dimmed distinctness in American history.” — Nash¬ 
ville American. Illustrated in color. $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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Heavy 

Advance 

Sales 

Indicate a 

Great 

Success 


By 

Thomas 

Nelson 

Page 



GORDON 
KEITH 

This and subsequent 
announcements will 
appear repeatedly 
in all the 

leading magazines, and 
the more important 
weeklies and dailies 
in the principal cities 
from Boston to 
San Francisco. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

NEW YORK 


We are sending this adver¬ 
tisement to press April 29 with 
the expectation of publishing 
Mr. Page's novel just,a month 
from to-day, May 29. The 
novel will be distributed in ad¬ 
vance to the booksellers, de¬ 
partment stores and larger 
newsdealers all over the coun¬ 
try and ivill be for sale every- 
zvhere on that day. It is our 
part to secure this distribution 
of the book and to give the 
widest possible circulation to 
its announcement,'no descrip¬ 
tive paragraph being needed 
to insure a hearing for the au¬ 
thor of “Red Rock." We are 
confident that the novel will re¬ 
ceive even a wider and more 
enthusiastic welcome than any 
of Mr. Page's previous books. 

“Gordon Keith" has not been 
published serially. 

Illustrated by George Wright 

$1.50 
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New Books for Nature Study 

For June 'Publication 
In In-Valuable 'BooK for Sportsmen 

Our Feathered Game 


By Dwight W. Huntington 

With 8 full-page illustrations of typical sporting scenes from drawings 
by the author, and with photographic reproductions of more than 100 
game birds. $ 2.00 net (postage 15 cents) 

T HE purpose of Mr. Huntington’s book is to describe all the game birds of the 
United States and to tell where and how they may be shot. Chapters on Guns 
and Dogs and on Game Clubs and Preserves emphasize the thoroughness with 
which the subject is discussed. The author has shot nearly every one of the birds about 
which he writes and is a recognized authority in field sports. He draws upon his 
personal recollections for many interesting and instructive incidents. 


Our Northern Shrubs 

By HARRIET L. KEELER 

With 205 photographic plates and 35 
pen-and-ink drawings. Crown 8 vo, 
$ 2.00 net (postage 16 cents) 

HIS book is a companion volume to Miss 
Keeler’s very popular “Our Native Trees” 
and is designed not only for the general lover 
of nature, who wishes to identify and learn the 
habits of our northern shrubs, but for those who 
are engaged in beautifying public and private 
grounds. 

By the same Author 

Our Native Trees 

and 

How to Identify Them 

With 178 full-page illustrations from pho¬ 
tographs and 162 text illustrations. 
$ 2.00 net . 


Trees, Shrubs and Vines 

Of the North-Eastern United States 

By H. E. PARKHURST 

With over 250 illustrations, maps, etc* 
$1.50 net (postage 12 cents) 

A GENERAL account and explicit botanical 
details of all the native trees, shrubs, and 
vines of this large area, as well as the most im¬ 
portant of foreign origin, designed for those 
who have never studied botany, the plants being 
so classified that, with the assistance of a few 
pages on plant structure and without a micro¬ 
scope, the non-botanical reader can easily famil¬ 
iarize himself with all the tree, shrub, and vine 
life around him. 

By the same Author 

How to Name the Birds 

Illustrated, $1.00 net 

Song Birds 
and Water Fowl 

Illustrated, $1.50 net 


Letters of a Diplomat’s Wif e 

By Mary King Waddington 

Illustrated with portraits, views, etc. $2.50 net (postage 20 cents) 

T HE selections from Mme. Waddington’s letters to her family which have appeared 
in Scribner's Magazine constitute not more than one-quarter of this book. The 
writer is the daughter of the late Charles King, President of Columbia College. 
M. Waddington, whom she married in 1874 , was the Ambassador Extraordinary repre¬ 
senting France at the Coronation of the Czar, and the French Ambassador to England 
from 1883 to 1893 . Mme. Waddington’s letters give a remarkably interesting series of 
portraits and pen pictures of the personages and incidents of her official life during this 
period. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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Three Newest Books That You May Safely Recommend 

For Shore and Mountairv 


By 

J. A. STEUART 
$1.50 

A Tale ojf To-Dciy in “ DicKens 9 London 99 

C,The author carries us into the heart of the district immortalized by Dickens, 
where the Fagins, the Artful Dodgers and the Bill Sykes of to-day live. Amer¬ 
ican readers will be especially attracted by the part which a young American plays 
in cleaning out this London tenement district. The revelations made by the work 
of Mr. Jerome and Tenement Commissioner De Forest in New York give Mr. 
Steuart’s story unusually timely interest. 

CLJohn A. Steuart is one of the best known English novelists. His books won the 
praise of such men as Gladstone, Robert Louis Stevenson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and Hall Caine. He was until recently editor of the London Publishers Circular , 
resigning to devote his time to literature. Mr. Steuart lived for a time in America, 
married a Philadelphia lady and, in “ The Samaritans” has written a novel that 
Americans will appreciate. 

By NORMAN 

MACLEAN 
$1.25 


<L“ The people of the Hebrides—plain, homely, shrewd folk who still talk Gaelic 
and have many old ways of living and thinking. There is a great deal of ‘red- 
veined humanity ’ in these incidents of a minister’s life among these people, and 
some episodes of dramatic force and passion. Mr. Maclean’s work has individual¬ 
ity and reality.”— Outlook. 

<L‘ ‘Akin to the writings of Ian McLaren are these sketches of Mr. Maclean’s treat¬ 
ing of life among the picturesque and primitive Scots who dwell on the islands of 
the Hebrides. By reason of their insular isolation, they are even more quaint, even 
more narrow in their views than the people whom Dr. Watson loved to depict.”— 
Public Ledger. 

By LUCY 
RIDER MEYER 
$1.50 

A P 'Country Girl Lost and 'Reclaimed 

C.“ Worth writing and worth reading, indeed everyone ought to read it.”— The 
Outlook. 

C. “As a specimen of powerful realism depicting conditions foreign to the ken of 
comfortably situated folk, and pointing the way to better things, the book is well 
worth while.”— The Chicago Tribune. 

C. “Radiant with beauty—vivid in portraying the struggles and victory of match¬ 
less womanhood.”— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. Publishers 

NEW YORK CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON 

158 Fifth Avenue 63 Washington Street 27 Richmond St., W. EDINBURGH 


MARY NOR.TH 


DWELLERS t'„ n e MIST 

A Neiuif cot in Fiction 


THE SAMARITANS 
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DARREL 

OF THE BLESSED ISLES 

Scholar, Wit, Philosopher, and Tinker of Clocks. A Grea<- Tale of Character and Mystery 
By IRVING BACHELLER, Author of “ Eben Holden,” “D’ri and I,” “ Candle-light” 

NEW YORK TIMES: 

“ Young and old will find 
good, wholesome, lifting 
companionship. With its 
unique central figure, with 
its plot full of incident and 
interest, it deserves as large 
a public as its widely-known 
predecessor.” 

NEW YORK 
HERALD: 

“ A character as quaint, 
lovable, strong, and appeal¬ 
ing as Eben Holden.” 

LOUISVILLE 
COURIER-JOURNAL : 

“ The characters are clean 
and wholesome. The whole 
book is sweet and fresh.” 


THE 

THE 

MASTER OF 
WARLOCK 

CAPTAIN 

GENERAL GRANT IN.FICTION 

By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 

By CHURCHILL WILLIAMS, Au th 0 r of 

Authorof “Dorothy South,” “A Carolina Cavalier” 

“J. Devlin — Boss'* 

NEW YORK SUN : 

LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL: 

“ This is one of the best of the recent tales having to 

“To have recognized General Grant’s true personality 

do with the war between the North and the South.” 

and to have placed it in such fitting scenes without sac¬ 

BROOKLYN TIMES: 

rificing historical accuracy is a notable achievement.” 

“Like all Mr. Eggleston’s stories, the atmosphere is 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 

clean and wholesome, the sentiment pure. It is an 
eminently readable story, whose characters are amiable, 

“ ‘ The Captain ’ deserves to reach the popularity attained 
by ‘The Crisis,’ and if it does not the novel-reading pub¬ 

gentle folk.” Price, $1.50, postpaid 

lic itself will be the loser.” Price, $1.50, postpaid 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


BROOKLYN EAGLE: 

“A book which will rival 
‘ Eben Holden ’ in its claim 
to popular affection.” 


BOSTON 

TRANSCRIPT 

His sayings “ have within 
them that saving salt of 
humor and good nature 
which will ingratiate the 
man himself into the favor 
of many thousand novel 
readers.” 


NEW YORK 

COMMERCIAL 

ADVERTISER: 

“ It is a distinct advance 
upon anything Mr. Bachel- 
ler has done in the past.” 
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PAGE’S NEW BOOKS 




A Story of Ward 
Politics 

THE 

SPOILSMEN 

BY 

ELLIOTT FLOWER 

AUTHOR OF 

“ POLICEMAN FLYNN,” 
ETC. 

$1,50 


THE MYSTERY 
OF MURRAY 
DAVENPORT 

3 Y 

ROBERT NEILSON 
STEPHENS 


Illustrated by H C. Edwards 

$1.50 



A Stage Story 


A DAUGHTER 
OF THESPIS 

BY 

JOHN D. BARRY 

AUTHOR OF 

“MADEMOISELLE 

BLANCHE,” 

‘PRINCESS MARGA- 
RETHE,” ETC. 

$1.50 


The new story by the au¬ 
thor of “ Philip Winwood,” 
“An Enemy to the King,” etc. 

“This is undoubtedly the best 
thing Mr. Stephens has yet done. 
Those familiar with his other books 
can best judge the measure of this 
praise which is generous ” 

—Buffalo News. 

“. . . A book which refuses 

to be laid down until we reach the 
solution. . . . Mr. Stephens won 
a host of friends through his earl¬ 
ier volumes but we think he will 
do still better work in his new 
field, if the present volume is a 
criterion.” 

— N. Y. Covi'l Advertiser. 


“The book teaches its intended 
lesson with power. American 
voters should read it.” 

— The Outlook. 

“The best one might hear of 
‘ The Spoilsmen,’ will be none too 
good. . . . One should not miss 
a word of a book like this, at a 
time like this and in a world of 
politics like this.” 

— Boston Transcript. 


“ I should say that ‘A Daughter 
of Thespis’ seemed so honest 
about actors and acting it made 
you feel as if the stage had never 
been truly written about before. 
. . . I simply couldn’t put it 

down; I couldn’t miss a word.” 

—W. D. Howells in Harper's 
Weekly. 

“This story of the experiences of 
Evelyn Johnson, actress, may be 
praised just because it is so true 
and so wholly free from melodrama 
and the claptrap which we have 
come to think inseparable from any 
narrative which has to do with 
theatrical experiences.” 

—Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, 
of Columbia University. 


THE SILENT MAID By FREDERICK W.PANGBORN 

“A dainty and delicate legend of the brave days of old, of sprites and pixies, of trolls and gnomes, of 
ruthless barons and noble knights. The “ Silent Maid ” herself, with her strange bewitchment and wondrous 
song, is equalled only by Undine in charm and mystery. The tale is told in that quaint diction that chronicles 
“The Forest Lovers,” and in which Mr. Pangborn is no less an artist than Mr. Hewlett. 

$1.00 


ORDER THROUGH TOUR JOBBER OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 

L. C. PACE & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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FOR SUMMER READING 


A Satire 

PRINCE HACEN By UPTON SINCLAIR 

Author of “KING MIDAS,” etc. 

$1.50 

This book, though fantastic in scheme is very real in its satire. Not for years has there been so 
frank an exposition of modern politics and Tammany methods, not for more years has there been so 
bitter an arraignment of conventional morality and perhaps never so ludicrous and yet so truthful an 
exposd of “society” and newspaperdom. 


Foremost Among Stories of Nature and Wild Life are 

PROF. CHARLES C. D. ROBERTS’S 


EARTH’S 

ENIGMAS 

(Just Published) 

A new edition of his first 
volume of fiction out of 
print for several years, re¬ 
issued in response to repeat¬ 
ed demands. With several 
additional stories and 10 
illustrations by 

CHARLES LIVINGSTON 
BULL 

$1.50 

“ The book is one of the worthiest 
from the standpoint of ethics and 
literature, given to the public in 
many a literary day.” 

—Boston Transcrift. 



THE KINDRED 
OF THE WILD 

56 full-page plates and 
many decorations by 

CHARLES LIVINGSTON 
BULL 

$2.00 

“ Bound to take its place as a 
standard classic.” 

—Ernest Thompson Seton. 

THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT 

Illustrated 

$1.50 

“ Like a breath of the forest put 
into articulate speech.” 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 



Two Books of Verse 

From the Green Book 
of the Bards 

No. 2, Pipes of Pan Series 

By BLISS CARMAN 

The Book of the Rose 

By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 

Each $ | .OO Net 


An Important JSTeiv Set 

The Complete Poetical Works, 
Life and Letters of 

George Gordon, Lord 
Byron 

Edited, and with an Introduction by Richard 
Henry Stodcard. Illustrated with photogravures 
from drawings by Edmond H. Garrett, Frank T. 
Merrill and other artists of note. 

Cabinet Edition, 16 volumes. 

Per set, cloth. . $24.00 

“ half calf or half morocco. . . 48.00 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR JOBBER OR FROM THE BIBB 18 HERS 

L. C. PACE & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Thyra Varrick 

A Love Story by 

AflELIA E. BARR 

Profusely illustrated by Lee Woodward Zeigler 
Ornamental cloth , $1.50 

“ V^ho can help thrilling over such a tale as Thyra Varrick , so vital were 
the times in which the characters moved, so colorful and tense with pluck and 
loyalty. Amelia E. Barr has told an excellent story. She has drawn her 
characters full of the magnetism of true romance and dare-devil adventure. 
The book is a refreshing change to the historical novels. The reader who 
takes up Thyra Varrick won’t willingly put it down until he has read it to the 
last page.”— St. Louis Republican. 

“ Thyra Varrick is the heroine of this interesting novel and the story of her 
life is well worth reading. Mrs. Barr has never done better work. Never has 
she created a tale of such enthralling interest.” 

—Philadelphia Eve?iing Telegraph. 


Ten Girls from 
Dickens 

By KATE D. SWEETSER 

Profusely illustrated by George A . 
Williams. Ornamental cloth 
cover , 8w, $2.00 

Delightful character sketches 
of the ten most celebrated girls 
in Dickens’ works. 


The Making of a 
Girl 

By EVA LOVETT 

Introduction by Margaret E. 
Sangster. Printed in two colors. 
Frontispiece by Relyea. 

Ornamental cloth , Svo, $1.50 

A true, wholesome book on 
character building. 


The Sufi Interpretation of Omar 
Khayyam and Fitzgerald 

By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD 

Persian frontispiece in blue, red and gold. Printed in red and green on 
hand-made paper. Original decorative designs. Net $5.00 

Special Limited Edition of 169 copies , fapanese paper , net , $10.00 


REGULAR DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE 

J. F. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Direct to Yovi 

FEtO 'BOOKS 'tOO'RTH JVOTIJVG 

O NE of the books, recently published, which is attracting more and more atten¬ 
tion from day to day, and which is entirely different from the ordinary run 
of fiction, is Josiah Flynt’s first novel, THE RISE OF RUDERICK CLOWD, 
a strong, fictional biography of a professional thief, the chief in many of the famous, 
historical burglaries which have been committed throughout the country. 

“The power of the story lies in its forceful presentation of the 
point-of-view of the denizens of the ‘ Under World.’ ” 

“ Be a crook all over or get out of the business ” is the advice of Ruderick’s 
early teacher in crime. This gives us the keynote of the book. 

Before you try to sell the book read it, and you can’t help selling it. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


\I 7 E presume that by this time you know 
* ’ what a fine story THE CIRCLE, 
by Katherine Cecil Thurston, is, and what 
a success it continues to be. To meet the de¬ 
mand for this unusually original story, a 
second edition in dark binding is being made. 
The May Bookmati lists it as the sixth best 
selling book in the United States. 

One of the Spring favorites. 

12mo, $1.50 


A NOTHER novel of entirely different char¬ 
acter which, according to a prominent 
reviewer, is “worth reading and worth writ¬ 
ing,” is E. Phillips Oppenheim’s THE 
TRAITORS. A story of exceptional inter¬ 
est and power. 

“An exceptionally lively and really clever 
story with an American girl figuring in it as 
the queen of an European kingdom,” says the 
Boston Herald. 

“ There is not a dull page in the book.” 

It sells everywhere. 

12mo, $1.50 


On the Polar Star in the Arctic Sea 

By H. R. H. THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI 

I S a book which has been eagerly anticipated by an immense number of readers the 
world over. It has been published in ten different countries, and is destined to be 
the foremost book of its kind. The Ducal party broke The Polar Record , reaching a 
latitude farther north than any band of explorers has ever done. It is thoroughly 
authentic, and is of undoubted scientific value, yet written in a way which admits of its 
being a book of wide popularity. 

Illustrated with 25 full-page photogravures and over 200 photographs taken by the 


Duke himself. 


2 Vols., 8vo, $12.50 Net 


The Aaron Burr Conspiracy 

By WALTER F. McCALEB, Ph.D. 

T HIS book comes before the public at a time when everybody is interested in the 
career of this remarkable man in his connection with Alexander Hamilton. Dr. 
McCaleb has spent many years in the collection of the material, which composes this vol¬ 
ume, all unknown and unused. Much light is consequently thrown on a comparatively 
unknown event of great importance in the history of the United States. 

Large 8vo, $2.50 Net 


A EEtO BOOKS' WO'RTH SELLING 

DODD, MEAD 6> COMPANY. Publishers 

372 Fifth Avenue, New York i 


% 
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Harper’s June Publications 


Sinful Peck 

By MORGAN ROBERTSON 

Author of “Spun Yarn ” 

“Sinful Peek” gave a dinner party to a number of old friends—respectable bankers, authors, etc.— 
and, in order to win a bet, made them intoxicated and got them shanghaied on a sailing-ship bound for 
Singapore. The joke at times bade fair to become a very serious matter, but all ended well. The story is 
crowded with lively incidents on board ship, is true to life, and full of humor. 

Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


Ethel 

By J. J. BELL 

Author of “Wee Macgreegor” 

There is no dialect in this new book by J. J Bell, author of “ Wee Macgreegor.” It is the story of a 
courtship, told throughout in lively and natural dialogue between Ethel and her fianed. The young man 
is the reporter in the case, and he lets us know incidentally that Ethel has a dimple, a delightful little chin, 
and hair that tries to be untidy ; while Ethel’s own remarks show her to possess a nature of serene amia¬ 
bility, and an earnest desire to be practical. The dialogue has the same delightful freshness of spirit that 
charms us in “ Wee Macgreegor.” 

16mo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 


Rejected of Men 

By HOWARD PYLE 

Author of “ Men of Iron,” etc. 

This novel brings home to the reader a realization of how Christ would probably be received were 
He to come now. Mr. Pyle has told a modern story of human interest, into which he introduces Biblical 
characters who are made to speak and act as people do to-day, but who represent the same principles as they 
did when Christ came. With a reverence to which no exception can be taken, the story introduces a modern 
coming of Christ, His poverty, H is betrayal, and a vivid portrayal of the way such events would be viewed 
by the people of to-day. 

Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


TKe Dowager Co\intess and the 
American Girl 

By LILIAN BELL 

Author of “Sir John and the American Girl,” “The Expatriates,” etc. 

(' £ In this new volume is tcld the witty story of a family duel between an elderly dowager countess of 
England and her American daughter-in-law, in which the latter, by the most gentle means, comes off 
victorious. Edith Joyce, an amiable and spirited American girl, had married Archibald Cavendish, 
younger son of the Earl of Mayhew. She had no fortune, but her dear old friend, Sir John Chartersea, had 
dowered her with a wedding gift of ^5000. Sir John’s wi fe resents his fondness for Edith, and many com¬ 
plications and serious events follow. The book is entertaining from begining to end, and contains in its 
lively conversation keen observations upon English society and American conditions. 

16mo, Ornamented Clot*, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.25 


New Conceptions in Science 

By CARL SNYDER 

A clear and concise exposition of the newest conceptions of science in various fields. Mr. Snyder is 
known as an able and scholarly writer in this department. His work is written for the layman rather than 
the technical expert. 

Illustrated. 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. $2.00 net (postage extra). 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 
















From “ Walks in New England.” 


Copyright, 1903. by John Lane. 


BLACKBERRYING. 


The Nature-Study Movement. 


“Is the nature-study movement on the 
wane?”, is constantly asked, and “Is the pro¬ 
duction of nature-books, to-day, smaller in 

numbers than 
in p r e v i ous 
years?’’ “No,” 
may be an¬ 
swered e m - 
phatically t o 
both q u e s- 
tions. Books 
on the phe¬ 
nomena of the 
external world 
multiply as the 
years roll by, 
and the read¬ 
ers that seek 
knowledge and 
recreation i n 
their fascinat- 
i n g pages, 
have grown 
into a vast 
army of all 
ages, eagerly demanding “more.” The many 
books of this class published within the past 
twelve months amply testify to. the contin¬ 
ued interest in this direction, as do the many 
old favorites that still hold their place most 
tenaciously in readers favor, and in pub¬ 
lishers’, catalogues. 


This literature of the outdoor life having 
its beginning but a few decades back, seemed 
at first only a superficial attempt, with little 
to recommend it, to depict with pen and pen¬ 
cil, the outward forms and beauties of inani¬ 
mate and animate life. The specialist and 
scientist derided it. Nevertheless it struck a 
responsive chord in the heart of the nature 
lover, without time or opportunity for pro¬ 
found study, who yet desired to become ac¬ 
quainted with the many interesting things 
easily learned, if clothed in untechnical lan¬ 
guage, about the trees and flowers and weeds, 
the birds, animals and fishes, and thousand 
other objects that claim the attention of the 
observing and intelligent outdoor rover. The 
name “nature-book,” has not always been 
used in designating a work on the physical 
world. It is only since nature-study has be¬ 
come a cult, that the term has been adopted 
to specify an entirely new class of literature. 
In the not very distant past however, Thor- 
eau, Burroughs, and many other eloquent 
writers, had taught us to look with their far- 
seeing eyes into Nature’s heart, and to accept 
a new and healing philosophy for time’s 
troubles and tribulations. It was these in¬ 
spired preachers of the free life, that opened 
the way for the “nature-book” of to-day—a 
volume as rich in fact as in fancy, instructive 
and helpful without being tiresome to the 
average reader, and in such perfect sympathy 





From •* l he Flower Beautiful.” Cop\ii_ht, i9o3, 
by Clarence Moores Weed. (Hough¬ 
ton, Mittlin «fe Co.) 

A DOMINANT HARMONY IN 
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with both the beautiful and useful of God’s 
wonderful world, that one could not help 
acquiring from its reading a broader outlook, 
and a fresh and lasting interest in the com¬ 
mon out-of-door happenings of his environ¬ 
ment. The nature-book has never claimed to 
be scientific. Rather it is a revolt against 
science, as taught by the formal schools. Its 
aim is achieved in the awakened interest of 
its ever increasing disciples in newer and 
purer sources of enjoyment, and healthier 
and happier methods of living. ‘‘Nature 
study,” Prof. Hodges says, “is learning those 
things in nature, that are best worth know¬ 
ing, to the end of doing those things that 
make life most worth the living.” This 
seems a definite definition, aiming conclusive¬ 
ly at the fact, that the “nature-book” has 
come to stay. The first examples of it, placed 
in the hands of the little children of the 
schools, worked a revolution in the teaching 
of natural science. The study hour became 
a time of exquisite pleasure. It was a perfect 
joy to the little ones to be initiated into the 
mysteries of botany and kindred subjects, 
along this new and delightful road. 

While Kipling’s “Jungle Book” and even 
“Alice in Wonderland” were contributory 
sources in creating a wider sympathy and 
deeper sentiment than hitherto entertained for 
animal life, it is to Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
or Ernest Thompson-Seton, as he prefers now 
to be called, that credit must be given as the 
founder of the modern story of animal life. 
His “Wild Animals I Have Known,” so rich 
in accurate descriptions of the appearance and 
habits of unfamiliar species of the animal 
world, did more, probably to popularize zoolo¬ 
gy, than all the scientific books ever written. 
It appealed too, to all our better instincts 
and finer qualities, and has had as much to 
do with the preservation of our wild game, 
as tomes of laws and regulations, that never 
reach the every day man or woman. Dr. 
William J. Long’s work in this direction must 
not go unrecorded. In spite of Mr. Bur¬ 
roughs’s criticism his books have made his 
name a household word. “Wood Folk at 
School,” the fourth volume of his Wood Folk 
Series , is a fresh collection of fascinating ani¬ 
mal studies of the inmate of the wilderness at 
work and at play, that old and young will enj oy. 

When Mrs. Dana (now Mrs. Parsons), 
some ten years ago, introduced herself so de¬ 
lightfully to the reading world with “How to 
Know the Wild Flowers” she filled a want 
more urgent, than any one had ever conceived. 
The thousands and thousands of copies that 


have been sold, and are still being sold, of 
this work, and its equally popular successor 
“How to Know the Ferns,” illustrate most 
forcibly the hunger of the untrained mind for 
just such a key as she offers to the mysteries 
of the world of out-of-doors. 

The instances we have named are but a few 
out of many, where the nature-book has be¬ 
come a permanent addition to our literature. 
Turn to any publisher’s catalogue and desira¬ 
ble books in this line treating of all branches 
of the subject may be found. 

We have only space to call attention to the 
more recent nature-books, going back about 
a year in our effort to present the most im¬ 
portant publications for summer reading. 
Two volumes are especially recommended to 
the pedestrian who takes his walks in Central 
Park or Prospect Park. The first, H. E. 
Parkhurst’s “Trees, Shrubs and Vines of the 
Northeastern United States” besides giving 
their characteristic landscape features and 
fully describing them for identification by the 
non-botanical reader, gives an account of the 
hardy trees, shrubs and vines found in Cen¬ 
tral Park, New York City, several chapters 
being devoted to rambles around “The Point,” 
the “Pond” along the Lakeside and in the 
“Ramble” in which picturesque landscape ef¬ 
fects are also dwelt upon. The second book 
“Trees and Shrubs of Prospect Park,” by L. 
H. Peet, is limited to the growing things in 
the Park, and is designed to be a pleasant and 
instructive companion for the rambler. Har¬ 
riet L. Keeler’s “Our Northern Shrubs” is 
another handbook for the nature-lover, 
planned upon the same lines as her “Native 
Trees.” The amateur botanist as well as the 
lover of nature, will find/it helpful in iden¬ 
tifying all shrubs that grow east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River, and from Canada to the north¬ 
ern boundaries of the southern states. It will 
also be of use to those decorating city parks 
or school yards, or home gardens, etc. Its 
numerous illustrations are taken from photo¬ 
graphs and are very attractive. Maud Go¬ 
ing’s charming “With the Trees,” also illus¬ 
trated from nature, is both practical and 
exceedingly readable. It tells in untechnical 
language in many descriptive chapters almost 
all that can be told of trees. About the leaves 
and the blossoms, when the sap stirs, and 
about seed time .and sowing interspersed with 
many woodland incidents. Rogers’ “Among 
Green.Trees” and E. T. Cook’s “Trees and 
Shrubs for English Gardens” are more am¬ 
bitious efforts, although not more attractive 
perhaps. C. S. Sargent’s “Trees and Shrubs” 
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of which part 2 of volume 1 was issued is an 
exhaustive work in this line. New editions 
of F. Schuyler Mathews’s “Familiar Trees 
and Their Leaves” and “Familiar Flowers of 
Field and Garden,” with pictures of trees and 
flowers in colors, bring again before readers 
in more attractive form two of the best 
books in this line. “A Plea for Hardy 
Plants,” by J. W. Elliott, is a beautifully 
illustrated volume devoted to hardy plants 
and their cultivation in gardens and win- 


Beautiful,” by C. M. Weed, treats the flower 
entirely from an artistic point of view—how 
it should be grouped, as to color and forms— 
the design of its holder, its background, etc. 

Our little fellow creatures—the birds—never 
cease to be objects of special study. “True 
Bird Studies” taken from the note-books of 
Olive Thorne Miller, makes a delightful ad¬ 
dition to her former bird books. Neltje 
Blanchan’s “How to Attract the Birds” com¬ 
prises attractive chapters on bird life and bird 



From “A Woman’s Hardy Garden.” Copyright, 1903, by The Macmillan Co 

A SHADY GARDEN WALK, MAY THIRTY-FIRST. 


dow boxes. H. D. Hemenway’s “How to 
Make School Gardens” tells something of the 
school-garden movement in Europe and this 
country, and offers teachers practical advice. 

Enthusiasts of natural scenery will find 
most stimulating reading in Effie Bignell’s 
“My Woodland Intimates.” She travels 
from New Jersey to Canada describing “God’s 
out-of-doors” and the many woodland friends 
she encountered. C. G. Whiting’s “Walks in 
New England” notes all phases of the New 
England year in its woods and fields, the most 
beautiful effects being reproduced in the il¬ 
lustrations which are taken from photographs 
made during the walks. Helen Milman’s 
“Kalendar of Country Delights” is a com¬ 
bination of a calendar for planting, and pleas¬ 
ant prose and poetical selections breathing a 
warm love of the country. “The Flower 


ways. Then there are “Birds of Lakeside and 
Prairie,” by E. B. Clark; “Birds of the Ha¬ 
waiian Islands,” by H. W. Henshaw; “Birds 
of the Rockies,” by L. S. Keyser; “Birds of 
Washington and Vicinity,” by Mrs. L. W. 
Maynard; Bailey’s handsome “Handbook of 
Birds of the Western United States,” and 
a new revised and annotated edition, with ad¬ 
ditions by Montague Chamberlain, of Nut- 
tail’s “Birds,” known to all ornithologists. 
Another deservedly popular work, “Bird- 
Life,” by Frank M. Chapman, is superbly il¬ 
lustrated in a new edition this season, by 
seventy-five full-page plates of birds in nat¬ 
ural colors, reproducing Ernest Thompson- 
Seton’s drawings. A fascinating biography 
will be found within the covers of W. E. D. 
Scott’s “Story of a Bird Lover” and also no 
end of information relative to birds, studied all 
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over the United States. “Nature and the 
Camera” tells how to photograph live birds 
and their nests, wild game, etc. The author 
i? A. R. Dugmore, who is a leader and an ex¬ 
pert in the new movement of photographing 
live birds and animals. 

In garden making “A Woman's Hardy Gar¬ 
den” is to be recommended as a serviceable 
handbook for those who love a garden, but 
are tired of or cannot afford the expense of 
bedding out plants. It gives one woman’s 
long and successful experience, with clear di¬ 
rections for preparing and handling a garden 
of bulbs and perennials, so as to have a suc¬ 
cession of flowers from mid-April well into 
November. The garden described is said to be 
about seventy miles from New York, the own¬ 
er being Mrs. Helena Rutherford Ely. Also to 
garden lore belongs Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s 
beautiful work entitled “Sun-Dials and Roses 
of Yesterday.” Not only is it an exhaustive 
history of the sun-dial both from a stand¬ 
point of sentiment and service, but of old- 
time roses as well. “The Book of the Wild 
Garden,” by S. W. Fitzherbert and “The 
Flower Garden,” by Ida M. Bennett, are sug¬ 
gestive of old time gardens. Add to these 
Mrs. E. Cecil’s “Children’s Gardens,” and 
the second series of Leyland’s “Gardens Old 
and New.” “The Book of Pears and Plums,” 
by E. Bartrum, “The Book of the Strawber¬ 
ry/’ by E. Beckett, and “The Book of Or¬ 
chids,” by W. PI. White, are helpful hand¬ 
books for the kitchen garden and the hot 


house. A new series, Country Handbooks, 
has for its initial volume “The Tramp’s 
Handbook,” by Harry Roberts. The lover of 
walking and camping should make it his pock¬ 
et companion. 

The sportsman has not been overlooked in 
the season’s literature. In the American 
Sportsman's Library new volumes are “The 
Water-Fowl Family,” by L. C. Sanford and 
others; “The Big Game Fishes of the United 
States,” by C. F. Holder; and “Bass, Pike, 
Perch and Others,” by James A. Henshall. 
To students as well as sportsmen the follow¬ 
ing books are of interest: Job’s “Among the 
Water-Fowl,” Jordan and Evermann’s “Amer¬ 
ican Food and Game Fishes,” Sandys and 
Van Dyke’s “Upland Game Birds,” Hunting- 
ton’s “Our P"eathered Game,” Stone and 
Cram’s “American Animals,” Long’s “School 
of the Woods,” Bolton’s “Book of Beasts and 
Birds,” and Pycraft’s “The Story of Fish 
Life.” The two most notable books on in¬ 
sects are Miall’s “Injurious and Useful In¬ 
sects” and Eliot and Soule’s “Caterpillars and 
Their Moths/’ Attention might also be called 
tc the new edition of John Henry Comstock’s 
“Insect Life,” with its many beautiful full- 
page plates of butterflies and insects in their 
natural color. 

The protection of our noble forests, is an¬ 
other lesson taught by the nature-study move¬ 
ment. On this subject are Roth’s “First 
Book of Forestry” and Fernow’s “Economics 
of Forestry.” 



From ‘‘Down Norih and Up Along.” Copyright, 1903, by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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From “The Triumph.’ 


Copyright, 1903, by McClure, Phillips & Co. 


“she raised her pistol at a distance of about thirty-five feet. 


Books for Summer Outings. 



“As friends and companions, as teachers and consolers, as recreators and amusers, books are always 
with us, and always ready to respond to our wants. We can take them with us in our wanderings, or 
gather them round us at our firesides. In the lonely wilderness and the crowded city, their spirit will 
be with us, giving a meaning to the seemingly confused movements of humanity, and peopling the desert 
with their own bright creations.”—J. Alfred Langford, in “The Praise of Books.” 


After the na¬ 
ture book comes 
the novel as the 
literature most 
sought for by 
the prospective 
tourist, to stow 
away in trunk or 
handbag, to 
lighten the dull 
and 1 a g g i n g 
moments of his 
summer holi¬ 
day. Whether 
he strays by 
lake, or river, 
or seaside, over 
m ount ains or 
HELEN MILECETE through Ver- 

Author of “A Detached Pirate.” Copyright, , va l1~ VQ _ 

1903, by Little, Brown & Co. Gant V31ieys> 

be the scenes 
ever so beautiful—days will still come to him 
when nature wearies and man delights him 
not, nor woman neither—as seen in the sum¬ 
mer resort. Seeking the undiscovered soli¬ 
tudes of the wood and sands, he lives happy 
hours—almost too deep for words—in the 
printed pages of a good novel. The novel 
this year is represented by every species of 


its class. The reader may select a histori¬ 
cal novel, a novel of adventure and mys¬ 
tery, or simply a quiet tale of domestic life, 
that exploits in exquisite style the charms 
of a country home in America or England. 
Our own writers and the best foreign talent 
have united to make this a notably prolific 
novel year. 

Taking up the novels of a year past as 
they come to us, we shall bring them before 
our readers, with a few descriptive words to 
aid them in making a selection of something 
light and amusing for summer reading. An 
old-fashioned but very charming novel is 
Nancy Husten Banks’s “Oldfield,” depicting 
the “Pennyroyal” region of Kentucky with its 
rich and picturesque scenery, and a love story 
dating back to the last century. Two stories 
of Devonshire, England, full of local color, 
are “The Sheep-Stealers,” by Violet Jacobs, 
and “The River,” by Eden Phillpotts, whose 
last novel, “The Children of the Mist,” is 
still in demand. Owen Wister’s “The Vir¬ 
ginian” has reached the very top notch of 
popularity. Based upon his own personal ob¬ 
servation of ranch life in the extreme West, 
it fairly brims over with good stories and 
graphic characterizations. Williamson’s 
“Lightning Conductor” offers a perfect feast 
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of laughter. A romantic love tale is devel¬ 
oped on an automobile journeying through 
France owned by a rich American girl, whose 
chauffeur turno out to be a young English of¬ 
ficer in disguise. Love, with horseback rid¬ 
ing, football and other vigorous outdoor 
games, find in succession discussion in Lucy 
M. Thruston’s “A Girl of Virginia.” A 
thrilling love story of Scotland in the eigh¬ 
teenth century is to be found in Mrs. Amelia 
E. Barr’s “Thyra Varrick.” Anna Chapin 
Ray’s “A Dominant Strain” is a grown-up 
novel by this popular writer, of great power. 
The hero’s nature is a conflicting one through 
his Puritan and Russian inheritance. His 
evolution into a great opera singer is full of 
interest. Paris is the scene of an exciting 
novel of intrigue and adventure called “The 
Grey Cloak,” by Harold MacGrath. 


A number of the novels of the year past have 
been so widely advertised by reviewers and 
publishers that to mention their names to those 
so fortunate as to have the pleasure of read¬ 
ing them still in reserve seems sufficient. 
First comes Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter,” the most profoundly human 
and moving story she has ever written. Next 
“The Confessions of a Wife,” by Mary 
Adams, an admitted pseudonym; “The Pride 
of Tellfair,” by E. E. Peake, -iai tale of the 
middle west, with a most original hero; “The 
Circle,” by Katherine C. Thurston, with its 
glimpses of theatrical life and the smart Lon¬ 
don set; “The Four Feathers,” by the author 
of “Miranda of the Balcony,” A. E. W. 
Mason, showing how an English officer ac¬ 
cused of cowardice redeemed his good name; 
E. W. Norris’s “Lord Leonard the Luckless,” 



Chlj jcy ^ 


From “The Under Dog.” Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


1 


DURING THE TRIP HE SAT IN THE FAR CORNER OF THE CAR. 
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From “Thyra Varrick.” Copyright, 1903, by J. F. Taylor & Co. 

HE WAS SPELLBOUND. 


imbued with much of the author’s grim hu¬ 
mor of earlier efforts; “Maxwell Gray’s” 
“Richard Rosny,” a story of a crime at¬ 
tended with many mitigating circumstances 
concealed for years; Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s 
“Robin Brilliant” paints English village life 
with realistic force; “The Eternal Woman,” 
by Dorothea Gerard, follows the career of a 
penniless young woman, who takes “Becky 
Sharp” as her model. “Lovey Mary” belongs 
to this group, although an unpretentious little 
book. It has had many readers, delighted to 
imbibe new draughts of Mrs. Wiggs’s opti¬ 
mistic philosophy. Miss Hegan, the author, 
has become Mrs. Rice since writing her earl¬ 
ier work. 

Other “silent companions* of the lonely 
hour” that have been pronounced more than 
passing fair are Crawford’s fascinating ro¬ 
mance of modern Rome, “Cecelia;” “Fortunes 
of Oliver Horne,” delightfully reminiscent of 
the Bohemian New York F. Hopkinson Smith 
formed a part of some forty years ago; 
“Captain Macklin,” a spirited novel of the 
gentleman adventurer, by Richard Harding 
Davis, capitally illustrated by Walter Apple- 
ton Clark; “The Wings of a Dove,” by Henry 
James; B. K. Benson’s “Old Squire,” which 
chronicles the devotion of a negro slave dur¬ 
ing the Civil War; Cable’s “Bylow Hill,” and 
J. C. Harris’s “Gabriel Tolliver.” The first 
novel Thomas Nelson Page has written since 


“Red Rock” is eagerly locked forward to. It 
is entitled “Gordon Keith,” and relates to the 
days since the close of the war in New York 
City and Virginia. 

“The Rise of Ruderick Clowd” is one of 
Josiah Flynt’s stories of the criminal classes, 
the hero being a reformed “professional.” A 
double identity forms the subject of R. N. 
Stephens’s “Mystery of Murray Davenport” 
Both these novels have the scenes laid in New 
York. Charming views of the country and 
country living “far from the madding crowd” 
are offered in Alice Brown’s “The Manner- 
ings.” E. W. Hornung is always readable. 
His latest novels are “The Shadow of the 
Rope” and “No Hero.” Isham’s “Under the 
Rose” plays in foreign courts several cen¬ 
turies back. “Tito,” by W. H. Carson, is a 
particularly well-told story of a little Italian 
boy who comes to New York City on a mis¬ 
sion of vengeance. A. and E. Castle’s new 
novel is “The Star Dreamer.” O. L. Ly¬ 
man’s “Trail of the Grand Seigneur” em¬ 
braces scenes in early Canadian life. P. B. 
Mackie’s “The Voice in the Desert” is fresh 
and original, depicting a strange tempera¬ 
ment. 

There are so many good novels that we are 
troubled with an “embarrassment of riches,” 
and must refer our readers to our lists of 
bcoks for summer reading, after a few more 
Quotations of looks that have been specially 
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talked about, such as Mrs. W. Ward’s “The 
Light Behind/’ Mrs. Jackson’s “A Daughter 
of the Pit,” Forman’s “Journeys End,” Basil 
King’s “In the Garden of Charity,” J. P. Mow¬ 
bray’s “The Conquering of Kate,” Edna 
Kenton's “What Manner of Man,” Pelton’s 
“A Tar-Heel Baron,” A. F. Wilson’s “The 
Wars of Peace,” C. T. Brady’s “The South¬ 
erners,” Miss Rives’s “Hearts Courageous,” 
Oppenheim’s “A Prince of Sinners,” Somer¬ 
ville’s “Racer of Illinois,” Anthony Hope’s 
“The Intrusions of Peggy,” Miss Seawell’s 
“Francezka,” Ottilie A. Liljencrantz’s “Ward 
of King Canute,” “The Triumph of Count 
Ostermann,” by Grahame Hope, and Mar¬ 
riott’s “Love with Plonour.” 

Volumes of short stories of more than 
usual merit are represented in Miss Daskam’s 
“Middle-Aged Love Stories,” George Moore’s 
“The Untilled Field,” Henry Van Dyke’s 
“The Blue Flower,” “The Under Dog,” by 
F. Hopkinson Smith, and Mary Wilkins’s last 
two works, called “Six Trees” and “The 
Wind in the Rose-Bush.” 

If a good laugh is desired, we would rec¬ 
ommend two recent efforts in the way of fic¬ 
tion, which are not, however, exactly novels— 
“Wee Macgreegor,” by J. J. Bell, and “Eliza¬ 
beth’s Children,” amusing pictures of quaint 
littleones, the latter recalling“Helen’s Babies. ’ 

To those happy mortals who have not yet 
read Dickens or Thackeray or Scott, we 
should suggest that their acquaintance be 
made through some one of the new charming 
editions in the market. The Nezv Century 


Library stands for one of the smallest edi¬ 
tions published of these classics. It is only 
4 }4 x 6p2 inches in size and printed on Nel¬ 
son’s India paper (Nelson), claimed to be 
the thinnest printing paper in the world. A 
whole novel is easily compressed into a single 
volume that may be comfortably slipped into 
the pocket. Also in the same library are 
leading works of Jane Austen, Lever, Bulwer, 
and Charlotte Bronte in similar and most at¬ 
tractive style. All of the volumes of this 
library may be bought singly. 

The Oxford India paper Dickens is beauti¬ 
fully printed on the Oxford India paper, in 
long primer type. Easily carried in bag or 
pocket, it is a delight to the eye in every way. 
I: is rich in illustrations, which seem indis¬ 
pensable to the full enjoyment of the novel. 
The volumes of this Dickens are sold separ¬ 
ately. (Oxford Univ. Press.) 

We do not confine our readers to fiction or 
“nature books” in the summer holidays, so 
have prepared lists under “Books for Sum¬ 
mer Reading” of not only “The New Novels 
and Short Stories” and “Books on Outdoor 
Life,” but of “Description and Travel,” “Out¬ 
door Sports and Exercises,” on “Home 
Games,” with many “Miscellaneous Books,” 
which represent the best books of all classes 
recently published, not gathered under other 
headings. Prices and publishers are features 
of all these lists. The advertising pages 
should also be carefully scanned. Hurst & 
Co. offer numerous editions of standard works 
in cheap and desirable form. 



From “The Grey Cloak.’’ Copyright, 1903, by 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. * 
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From “A Detached Pirate.” Copyright, 1903, by Little, Brown & Co. 


GAY VANDF.LEUR. 


/ 


Why Things Went Wrong. 

From Mileccte’s “A Detached Pirate .” ( Little, 

Brown & Co.) 

I don’t know why things went all wrong 
with my marriage. Colonel Gore made a per¬ 
fect lover, but once we entered on the second 
month of our married existence we fought. 
I forget what about, something foolish. I 
was a fool, I didn’t understand him and I 
didn’t try to. My Aunt Lydia, who has now 
cast me off completely, brought me up in the 
.atmosphere of a prison. We were taught to 
talk and smile by rule, and I never would do 
that. Her daughters are models of propriety, 
and are unmarried. We had too much to eat 
and too little exercise. I don’t wonder women 
are giving up the dreary homes, where they 
are regarded as schoolgirls at thirty, and go¬ 
ing out into the world to feel the wind of 
life in their faces and to hear the stirring 
notes of the music of action, which makes 
one’s blood run quickly, as it never does in 
those dull middle-class houses behind the 
laurestinus bushes. 

The woman who goes to work has my sym¬ 
pathy. The people who talk of England and 
her heroes seem to forget that the same blood 
runs in the veins of the women as in those 
of the men. 

Well, Aunt Lydia sent me to balls on ap¬ 
proval, and lectured me on the desirability of 
marriage. She was shocked when I said 
marriage was like hanging—irrevocable, and 
when the drop falls, one enters either Heaven 
or Hell. All their friends lived the same life 


and talked the same talk, and labelled every 
one neatly in the well-arranged cubby hole 
they call their mind. I was labelled “Fast.” 

To the day of her death, Aunt Lydia will 
never forgive me for not marrying Mr. Ber¬ 
nard, the diamond merchant, who dwelt in the 
big villa on the Downs. He was very rich. 
His mother lived with him, and he informed 
me he would refurnish the drawing-room in 
the most expensive style for my benefit. When 
I again said “No,” he inquired sadly if a Eu¬ 
ropean tour would be any inducement. 

Aunt Lydia considered herself an excellent 
imitation of Providence; she pulled the 
strings and we ought to have danced to her 
pulling. I never yearned to wrestle with the 
dark things of life; I only wanted to work 
and live, and over and over again she refused 
to let me. I should have been a better woman 
(or a worse one) if I had been allowed to 
fight for myself and look inside the cup¬ 
boards of Bluebeard. It is when a woman 
sees the dark corners, the loveless, dreary 
lives, which often are made loveless only 
through lack of opportunity and perspicacity, 
that she can appreciate love, care, and a man 
as God and a woman have made him. I 
would have a woman cold or hot, passionate 
or indifferent, but not colourlessly amiable. 
Aunt Lydia thinks men are angels or gods, 
and we poor women were created to smooth 
the way for them. Well, enough of women 
and Aunt Lydia. She breathed rapturously 
when she saw me in orange blossoms and 
knew that Colonel Gore would have to be re¬ 
sponsible for my future. 
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Whip-Poor-Will and Katy-Did. 

From Dunbar’s "Lyrics of Love and Laughter” 
(Dodd, Mead &r Co.) 

Slow de night’s a’ failin’, 

An’ I hyeah de callin’ 

Out erpon de lonesome hill; 

Soun’ is moughty dreary, 

Solemn-lak an’ skeery, 

Sayin’ fu’ to “whip po’ Will.” 

Now hit’s moughty tryin’, 

Fu’ to hyeah dis cryin’, 

’Deed hit’s mo’ den I kin stan,; 

Sho’ wid all our slippin’, 

Dey’s enough of whippin’ 

’Dout a bird a’visin’ any man. 

In de noons o’ summah 
Dey’s anothah hummah 
Sings anothah song instid; 

An’ his th’oat’s a-swellin’ 

Wid de joy o’ tellin’. 

But he says dat “Katy did.” 

Now I feels onsuhtain; 

Won’t you raise de cu’tain 
Ovah all de t’ings dat’s hid? 

W’y dat feathered p’isen 
Goes erbout a’visin’ 

Whippin’ Will w’en Katy did? 


The Kind of Music That is Too Good for 
Household Use. 

From “People You Know.” (R. H. Russell — 
Harper & Brothers.) 

One Evening a little Flock of Our Best 
People got together at the Home of a Lady 
who invariably was first over the Fence in the 
Mad Pursuit of Culture. She loved to fill 
her Front Rooms with Folks who wore 7^ 
Flats and read Norwegian Novels that no one 
else ever heard anything about. 

On the Evening already mentioned she had 
a Cluster of Geniuses on hand. They were 
expected to Talk for a couple of Hours, so as 
to work up an Appetite for Neapolitan Ice- 
Cream and Lady-Fingers. In the course of 
time they got around to the Topic of Modern 
Music. All agreed that the Music which 
seemed to catch on with the low-browed Pub¬ 
lic was exceedingly punk. They rather fancied 
“Parsifal” and were willing to concede that 
Vogner made good in Spots, but Mascagni 
they branded as a Crab. As for Victor Her¬ 
bert and J. P. Sousa—back to the Water- 
Tanks ! 

A little later in the Game the Conversation 
began to Sag and it was suggested that they 
have Something on the Piano. They gath¬ 
ered around the Stack of Music and then 
Vogner went into the Discard and Puccini 
fell to the Floor unnoticed and the Classics 
did not get a Hand. But they gave a Yelp of 
Joy when they spotted a dear little Cantata 
about a Coon who carried a Razor and had 
trouble with his Wife. They sang the Chorus 
38 times and the Young Lady wore out both 
Wrists doing Rag-Time. 

Moral: It is proper to enjoy the Cheaper 
Grades of Art, but they should not be for¬ 
mally Indorsed. 


A Tragic Mystery. 

From Green’s “The Filigree Ball.” (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) 

A form lay before me, outstretched on that 
portion of the floor which had hitherto been 
hidden from me by the half-open door—a wom¬ 
an’s form, which even in that first casual look 
impressed itself upon me as one of aerial deli¬ 
cacy and extreme refinement; and this form 
lay as only the dead lie; the dead! And I had 
been looking at the hearthstone for just such 
a picture! No, not just such a picture, for 
this woman lay face uppermost, and, on the 
floor beside her was blood— 

A hand had plucked my sleeve. It was 
Hibbard’s. Startled by my immobility and 
silence, he had stepped in with quaking mem¬ 
bers, expecting he hardly knew what. But no 
sooner did his eyes fall on the prostrate form 
which held me spellbound, than an unforeseen 
change took place in him. What had un¬ 
nerved me, restored him to full self-posses¬ 
sion. Death in this shape was familiar to 
him. He had no fear of blood. He did not 
show surprise at encountering it, but only at 
the effect it appeared to produce on me. 

“Shot!” was his laconic comment as he 
bent over the prostrate body. “Shot through 
the heart! She must have died before she 
fell.” 

Shot! 

That was a new experience for this room. 
No wound had ever before disfigured those 
who had fallen here, nor had any of the pre¬ 
vious victims been found lying on any other 
spot than the one over which that huge settle 
kept guard. As these thoughts crossed my 
mind, I instinctively glanced again toward the 
fireplace for what I almost refused to believe 
lay outstretched at my feet. When nothing 
more appeared there than that old seat of 
sinister memory, I experienced a thrill which 
poorly prepared me for the cry which I now 
heard raised by Hibbard. 

“Look here ! What do you make of this ?” 

He was pointing to what, upon closer in¬ 
spection, proved to be a strip of white satin 
ribbon running from one of the delicate 
wrists of the girl before us to the handle of a 
pistol which had fallen not far away from 
her side. “It looks as if the pistol was at¬ 
tached to her. That is something new in my 
experience. What do you think it means?” 


Paris as Seen From the Cafes. 

From Smith’s “Hozv Paris Amuses Itself.” (Funk 
&• Wagnails.) 

If you wish to see every type of Parisian 
go by in an endless stream of swarming hu¬ 
manity, seat yourself upon any of the ter - 
rasses of the grand cafes that line the sides 
of the grand Boulevards stretching from the 
Madeleine to the Theatre du Gymnase. It is 
of all Paris the most frequented—the broad 
highway of this vast city into which pour the 
inhabitants of thousands of connecting by¬ 
ways. 

Its stones are worn by the tramp and scuf¬ 
fle of countless thousands pausing to gaze at 
the crowded terrasses or to stop for an 
aperitif. The system with which these popu- 
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!ar terrasses are managed by the generals and 
their lieutenants in charge of an army of 
hurrying waiters is perfect. These head- 
waiters in command of the sidewalk portion 
of these establishments will note your arrival 
and departure with the quickness with which 
a telephone operator detects the dropping of 
one of a thousand numbers on a central 
switchboard. During the rush you can spend 
hours over a six sous bock, but when you 
leave your table will be filled before you have 
mingled with the passing stream of humanity 
in front. 


an oikcier, two gamins, and a pretty girl with 
a bundle. As you turn, a camelot, running 
in a pair of dirty canvas slippers, screams the 
latest edition of “La Patrie” in your ears, and 
a man in a top hat begs your pardon for hav¬ 
ing jostled you in the ribs. There is no time 
for formalities—he disappears in the stream 
and you are borne on with the tide to the 
corner. Taking advantage of a second’s halt 
of the passing cabs, you dodge over to the 
opposite curb and into another section of the 
multitude. The crossing which you have just 
left behind is noisy with the snapping of 


From ** How Paris Amuses Itself.” Copyright, 1903, by Funk & W agnails Co. 

A PARISIENNE.— Drawing by Michael. 


The types composing this multitude are as 
varied as the ever-changing pattern in a ka¬ 
leidoscope. Every step you take brings you 
past a dozen individuals each one different 
from the other. Turn quickly, and count 
them if you can. The last moment has 
brought you by a motley score of merchants, 
a cocotte, an Arab sheik, a ragpicker, a lady, 
a Japanese, a boulevardier , a simple soldier, 


whips and swearing cockers. In many of 
these carriages one catches a glimpse of fair 
women. In a passing cab a blanchisseuse and 
her sweetheart are enjoying a chance drive, 
with madame’s tardy wash deposited in a 
huge basket beside the good-natured cocker. 
Old women pushing small carts cry their 
wares: t( Les belles peckes, voila les belles 
pcches, dix sous la livre!” 
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From “ Lady Rose’s Daughter.” Copyright, 1903, by Harper & Bros. 

HER HANDS CLASPED IN FRONT OF HER. 


She looked round upon them, 
challenging and defying them 
all. 

Montresor went up to her. 

“My dear old friend, let me 
introduce to you M. du Bartas, 
of the French Foreign Office. 

At this appeal to her English 
hospitality and her social chiv¬ 
alry, Lady Henry looked grim¬ 
ly at the Frenchman. 

“M. du Bartas, I am charmed 
to make your acquaintance. 
With your leave, I will pursue 
it when I am better able to 
profit by it. To-morrow I will 
write to you to propose an¬ 
other meeting — should my 
health allow.” 

“Enchantd, madame,” mur¬ 
mured the Frenchman, more 
embarrassed than he had ever 
been m lrs life. “Permettez- 
moi^ de vous faire mes plus 
sinceres excuses.” 


A Gentle Champion. 

From Howells’ “Questionable Shapes.” (Harper.) 


“I don't see,” she said, with her face still 
away, “why people make fun of those poor 
girls who have to work in that sort of public 
way.” 

Hewson silently picked his steps back 
through the intervening events to the drolling 
at breakfast, and with some misgiving took 
his stand in the declaration, “You mean the 
waitress at the inn ?” 

“Yes!” cried the girl, with a gentle indigna¬ 
tion, which was so dear to the young man 
that he would have given anything to believe 
that it veiled a measure of sympathy for him¬ 
self as well as for the waitress. “We went in 
there last night when we arrived, for some 
pins—Mrs. Rock had had her dress stepped 
on, getting out of the car—and that girl 
brought them. I never saw such a sad face. 
And she was very nice; she had no more man¬ 
ners than a cow.” 

Miss Hernshaw added the last sentence as 
if it followed, and in his poor masculine pride 
of sequence Hewson wanted to ask if that 
were why she was so nice; but he obeyed a 
better instinct in saying, “Yes, there’s a whole 
tragedy in it. I wonder if it's potential or 


actual.” He somehow felt safe in being so 
metaphysical. 

“Does it make any difference?” Miss Hern¬ 
shaw demanded, whirling her face round, and 
fixing him with eyes of beautiful fierceness. 
“Tragedy is tragedy, whether you have lived 
it or not, isn't it? And sometimes it’s all the 
more tragical if you have it still to live: 
you’ve got it before you! I don’t see how any 
one can look at that girl’s face and laugh at 
her. I should never forgive any one who did.” 


Enter Tragedy—or Fate! 

From Mrs. Ward’s “Lady Rose’s Daughter.” 

{Harper.) 

On the threshold of the room stood an old 
lady, leaning heavily on two sticks. She was 
deathly pale, and her fierce eyes blazed upon 
the scene before her. Within the bright, fire- 
lit room the social comedy was being played 
at its best; but here surely was Tragedy—or 
Fate. Who was she? What did it mean? 

The Duchess rushed to her, and fell, of 
course, upon the one thing she should not 
have said. 

“Oh, Aunt Flora, dear Aunt Flora! But 
we thought you were too ill to come down!” 

“So I perceive,” said Lady 
Henry, putting her aside. “So 
you, and this lady”—she point¬ 
ed a shaking finger at Julie— 
“have held my reception for 
me. I am enormously obliged. 
You have also”—she looked at 
the coffee-cups—“provided my 
guests with refreshment. I 
thank you. I trust my servants 
have given you satisfaction. 

“Gentlemen”—she turned to 
the rest of the company, who 
stood stupefied—“I fear I can¬ 
not ask you to remain with me 
longer. The hour is late, and 
I am—as you see—indisposed. 
But I trust, on some future oc¬ 
casion, I may have the honor 
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From “ Richard Rosny.” Copyright, 1903, by D. Appleton A Co. 

“l MEANT WHAT I SAID,” ADDED KATHLEEN. 


A Sonata of Beethoven’s. 

From Gray’s “Richard Rosny.” 

( Appleton .) 

Evelyn sat in full light un¬ 
der the two swords, where 
Richard could see her well. 

Two red roses burned in her 
cheeks, her eyes were like stars, 
her features exalted by strong 
inward excitement; her hus¬ 
band thought that her beauty 
seemed to grow with the days; 
she had forgotten the little 
grave in the churchyard at last. 

The piano was softly touched 
and the magic of the marvelous 
Adagio that opens the sonata in C sharp 
Minor filled the room. All the charm and 
mystery of the summer night, its flower- 
scented freshness and balm, sounded in that 
simple and softly flowing movement, that a 
child might play but could never feel; all the 
calm and soft sighing of a mdon-burnished 
sea was there, wave shimmering to wave in 
hushed delight; ajl the glamour of poetic pas¬ 
sion satisfied to calm was there, but ever and 
again the thunder of sleeping storm woke in 
the deep bass notes and calmed to peace 
again with far-heard boom. But in the yearn¬ 
ing of the simple melody floating on the sur¬ 
face or rolling through the depths, was the 
wild, ever-restrained cry of unsatisfied long¬ 
ing, the infinite, divine despair of an ever¬ 
lasting denial, the “desire of the moth for the 
star.” Now an exquisite hope rose in the 
melody and shattered itself upon a rock of 
denial; it rose and fell broken again and 
rolled back in surf and spray, to sink into the 
stillness of a sublime acquiescence, deep 


down, where the storm thundered fitfully and 
trembled into silence. 

Then, without a pause, followed the trip¬ 
ping measure of the Allegretto, light and 
bright and fairylike as the dance of moon¬ 
beams on rippling waves; delicate phrases 
chased each other from wave to wave, min¬ 
gled and broke like the glancing gold-flake of 
moving, moonlit waters. Such light dalliance 
and delicate mirth will sometimes skim the 
surface of a profound passion. But through 
all there broke ever and again the faint cry 
of eternal desire and perpetual denial; the 
moonbeams danced with the waves, again and 
again the faint cry was heard. The trio 
plunged into still and secret depths, shadows 
danced on the waves, thunder of the bass 
muttered fitfully with a hint of coming storm. 
Then again the fairy dance of rippling waves 
and the faint, far-off cry of passion and pain. 

The music touched Evelyn too deeply after 
the charm of real moonlight and faint-heard 
sea outside in the soft night; she could hard- 


“Not at all, monsieur, you 
owe me none.” 

Montresor again approached 
her. 

“Let me tell you,” he said, im¬ 
ploringly, “how this has hap¬ 
pened—how innocent we all 
are—” 

“Another time, if you 
please,” she said, with a most 
cutting calm. “As I said be¬ 
fore, it is late. If I had been 
equal to entertaining you”— 
she looked round upon them 
all—“I should not have told 
my butler to make my excuses. 
As it is, I must beg you to al¬ 
low me to bid you good-night. 
Jacob, will you kindly get the 
Duchess her cloak? Good¬ 
night. Good-night. As you 
see”—she pointed to the sticks 
which supported her—“I have 
no hands to-night. My infirm¬ 
ities have need of them.” 

Montresor approached her 
again, in real and deep distress. 

“Dear Lady Henry—” 

“Go!” she said, under her 
breath, looking him in the eyes, 
and he turned and went with¬ 
out a word. 
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From “ Darrel of the Blessed Isles.” Copyright, 1903, by 

Lothrop Pub. Co. 

DARREL, THE CLOCKMAICER. 

ly bear it, and, turning, looked across the 
room straight into the dark, burning eyes of 
Ronald Musgrave. An electric current seemed 
to flash between them, something met and 
mingled with a thrilling shock in their meet¬ 
ing glances, a veil was snatched away; the 
music had told them all. An agony of ex¬ 
ultation shook Evelyn’s heart, and overflowed 
from the soft, dark depths < of her eyes, a 
proud, fierce rapture flamed in Ronald’s; for 
one delirious moment each knew and con¬ 
fessed everything; then the room swam round 
Evelyn, her glance fell, her cheeks burned. 
The world could never be the same again. 


Away for the Blessed Isles. 

From Bachellcr’s “Darrel of the Blessed Isles.” 

( Lothrop .) 

The clock tinker rose and got his Shake¬ 
speare, ragged from long use. and read from 
a fly-leaf, his code of private law, to wit:— 

“Walk at least four miles a day. 

“Eat no pork and be at peace with thy 
liver. 

“Measure thy words and cure a habit of 
exaggeration. 

“Thine eyes are faulty—therefore, going up 
or down, look well to thy steps. 

“Beware of ardent spirits, for the curse 
that is in thy blood. It will turn thy heart 
to stone. 

“In giving, remember Darrel. 

“Bandy no words with any man. 

“Play at no game of chance. 

“Think o’ these things an’ forget thyself.” 

“Now there is the law that is for me alone,” 
Darrel continued, looking up at the boys. 
“Others may eat pork or taste the red cup, 
or dally with hazards an’ suffer no great 
harm—not I. Good youths, remember, ill 
luck is for him only that is ignorant, neglect¬ 
ful, or defiant o’ private law.” 

“But suppose your house fall upon you,” 
Trove suggested. 


“I speak not o’ common perils,” said the 
tinker. “But enough—let’s up with the sail. 
Heave ho! an’ away for the Blessed Isles. 
Which shall it be?” 

He turned to a rude shelf, whereon were 
books,—near a score,— some worn to rags. 

“What if it be yon fair Isle o’ Milton,” he 
inquired, lifting an old volume. 

“Let’s to the Isle o’ Milton,” Trove an¬ 
swered. 

“Well, go to one o’ the clocks there, an’ set 
it back,” said the tinker. 

“How much?” Trove inquired with a puz¬ 
zled look. 

“Well, a matter o’ two hundred years,” 
said Darrel, who was now turning the leaves. 
“List ye, boy, we’re up to the shore an’ hard 
by the city gates. How sweet the air o’ this 
enchanted isle! 

“ ‘And west winds with musky wing 
Down the cedarn alleys fling 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells.’ r * 

He quoted thoughtfully, turning.the leaves. 
Then he read the shorter poems,—a score of 
them,—his voice sounding the noble music of 
the lines. It was revelation for those raw 
youths and led them high. They forgot the 
passing of the hours and till near midnight 
were as those gone to a strange country. And 
they long remembered that night with Darrel 
of the Blessed Isles. 


In the World of “Graft.” 

From Flynt's ‘‘Rise of Ruderick Clowd.” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

The county fair was looked over, the rest 
of the “mob” were wired to come and assist 
in rifling the pockets of the innocent country 
folk, and all hands moved on to other con¬ 
quests and plunder. Sometimes it was a busy 
railway junction that was “worked,” some¬ 
times the main street of a thriving town, then 
again a fashionable gathering of excursionists 
on a boating trip or at a picnic. It mattered 
little who were the people robbed, or where 
they came from; the “mob” wanted money, 
and poor and rich were treated alike. It 
stands to their credit that, on learning that 
one of their victims was the mother of a pal 
in prison, they returned her pocketbook with 
the money intact. But in general they asked 
no questions from their victims, and were not 
prepared to answer any. Ruderick’s bank 
account grew apace, but not as rapidly as he 
hoped it would. Fame and high position in 
the Under World require nearly as much out¬ 
lay to keep up appearances as they do in the 
Upper; hundreds of his dollars slipped away 
from him in social intercourse. Other celeb¬ 
rities were continually being met, and Ruder¬ 
ick had to be hail fellow well met. The 
money came so easily that a fifty dollar bill 
went in one treat without the expenditure be¬ 
ing noticed or felt. It was pleasant to be called 
a “free spender,” and it was part of the game 
after all to get all the reputation that one 
could. Moreover, how long would it be before 
hr would be shut up and unable to enjoy any 
of his wealth? This is the tantalizing ques¬ 
tion which every criminal is continually put¬ 
ting to himself and can never answer. They 
all hope to save for old age, and at times put 
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by big plunder toward this end; but they have 
no sooner got it under lock and key than they 
say: “Will I ever be able to spend it?” It 
was Ruderick’s ambition to get rich quick 
and then leave the “graft” for good, but he 
could not escape the fear that a prison cell 
might at any moment be his home. Then 
what would his riches amount to? Barcas, 
old and experienced as he was, could not re¬ 
lieve Ruderick’s mind on this score. “Course 
it's all a game o’ luck,” he admitted, “but it 
don’t do any good to worry. I go on the 
basis that I may be arrested to-morrow an’ 
get five years. I try to live ’s if to-day was 
my last, an’ I try to save so if another day 
comes I’ll have a nest egg. You may be lucky 
enough to get so many free days you’ll pull 
out o’ the game a big winner; but you want 
to get your fun as you go along, ’cause it may 
be all you’ll have. I got some money in the 
bank, but if I should go over the Road to¬ 
morrow I’d be sorry I hadn’t spent it. Money 
you can’t enjoy ain’t worth collectin’.” 


The Practical Versus the Sentimental. 

From Stockton’s “The Captain’s Toll Gate.” 

(.Appleton.) 

Slowly walking over the grass, Olive went 
to look for Mrs. Easterfield, and found her 
in her garden on her knees by a flower-bed 
digging with a little trowel. 

“Mrs. Easterfield,” she said, “I am think¬ 
ing of getting married.” 

The elder lady sprang to her feet, dropping 
her trowel, which barely missed her toes. She 
looked frightened. “What?” she exclaimed. 
“To whom?” 


“Not to anybody in particular,” replied 
Olive. “I am considering the subject in gen¬ 
eral. Let’s go sit on that bench, and talk 
about it.” 

A little relieved, Mrs. Easterfield followed 
her. “I don’t know what you mean,” she said, 
when they were seated. “Women don’t think 
of marriage in a general way; they consider 
it in a particular way.” 

“Oh, I am different,” said Olive; “I am a 
navy girl, and more like a man. I have to 
look out for myself. I think it is time I was 
married, and therefore I am giving the sub¬ 
ject attention. Don’t you think that is pru¬ 
dent?” 

“And you say you have no particular lean¬ 
ings?” the other inquired. 

“None whatever,” said Olive. “Mr. Locker 
proposed to me less than an hour ago, but I 
gave him no answer. He is too precipitate, 
and he is only one person, anyway.” 

“You don’t want to marry more than one 
person!” exclaimed Mrs. Easterfield. 

“No,” said Olive, “but I want more than 
one to choose from.” 

Mrs. Easterfield did not understand the 
girl at all. But this was not to be expected 
so soon; she must wait a little, and find out 
more. Notwithstanding her apparent indif¬ 
ference to Claude Locker, there was more 
danger in that direction than Mrs. Easterfield 
had supposed. A really persistent lover is 
often very dangerous, no matter how indiffer¬ 
ent a young woman may be. 

“Have you been considering the profes¬ 
sor?” she asked, with a smile. “I noticed 
that you were very gracious to him yester¬ 
day.” 



From “The Rise of Roderick Clowd. 


Copyright, 1903, by Dodd, Mead A Co. 


“be a crook all over, or get out o’ the business.” 
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“No, I haven’t,” said Olive. “But I sup¬ 
pose I might as well. I did try to make him 
have a good time, but I was still a little pro¬ 
voked and felt that I would like him to go 
back to my uncle and tell him that he had 
enjoyed himself. But now I suppose I must 
consider all the eligibles.” 

“Why now?” asked Mrs. Easterfield quick¬ 
ly; why now more than any previous time?” 

Olive did not immediately answer, but pres¬ 
ently she said: “I am not going back to my 
uncle. There was a woman here just now— 
I don't know whether she was sent or not— 
who informed me that he did not expect me 
to return to his house. When my mother was 
living we were great companions for each 
other, but now you see I am left entirely 
alone. It will be a good while before father 
comes back, and then I don’t know whether he 
can settle down or not. Besides, I am not very 
well acquainted with him, but I suppose that 
would arrange itself in time. So you see all I 
can do is to visit about until I am married, 
and therefore the sooner I am married and 
settled the better.” 


The Confusions of “ Etiquette.” 

From “The People of the Whirlpool.” ( Macmillan .) 

All winter I have noticed that great local 
interest has been taken in the fashion journals 
that treat of house decoration and etiquette, 
and on one occasion, when making a call at 
one of our most comfortable farms, I found 
the worthy Deacon’s wife poring over an or¬ 
namental volume, entitled “Hints to those 
about to enter Society.” 

After she had welcomed me and asked me 
to “lay off” my things, she hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, and then, opening the book where her 
fat finger was keeping the place, she laid 
ir. on my lap, saying in a whisper: “Would 
you tell me if that is true, Mrs. Evan? Lu- 
rella says you hobnob some with the Bluff 
folks, and I wanted to make sure before we 
break it to pa.” 

The sentence to which she pointed read, 
“No gentleman will ever come to the table 
without a collar, or be seen on porch or street 
in his shirt sleeves.” Here, indeed, was a dif¬ 
ficulty and a difference. How should I ex¬ 
plain? 

I compromised feebly and advised her not 
to worry the Deacon about what the Bluff 
people did or the book said, for it need not 
apply to the Cross Roads farmers. 

“I’m reel glad you don’t hold it necessary 
fer pa,” she said with a sigh of relief; “he’d 
take it so hard, eatin’ gettin’ him all het up 
anyhow. Now between ourselves, Mrs. Evan, 
don’t you think writ out manners is terrible 
confusin’ and contradictin’? I wouldn’t hev 
Lurella hear me say so, she’s so set on 
keepin’ up with things, but she’s over to town 
this afternoon. 

“I’ve been readin’ for myself som.e, and 
observin’ too. The Bluff folks that plays 
grass hockey, all over what was Bijah 
Woods’s farm, men and girls both, has their 
sleeves pushed up as if they were going at a 
day’s wash, and their collars open and hanging 


to the hind button, which to my mind looks 
shiftlesser than doin’ without. I do hear also 
that those same girls when they git in to din¬ 
ner takes off their waists altogether and sets 
down to eat all stripped off to a scrap of an 
underbody. That’s true, for pa saw it when 
he was talcin’ cream over to Ponsonby’s; the 
windows was open on the piazza and he 
couldn’t refrain from peekin’, though I hope 
you’ll not repeat. Of course they may feel 
dreadful sweaty after chasin’ round in the sun 
all day, though I wouldn’t hold such sudden 
coolin’ wholesome; but why if women so 
doin’ should they insist on men folks wearin’ 
collars, say I.” 

I told the dear soul that I had never quite 
been able to understand the reason why of 
many of these things, and that my ways were 
also quite different from those of the Bluff 
people; for though father and Evan had been 
brought up to wear collars, I had never yet 
stripped to my underbody at dinner time. 


The Launching of the “Commerce.” 

From Tilton’s “On Satan’s Mount.” ( C. M. Clark 
Pub. Co.) 

The Norton platform near the water’s edge 
was a gorgeous affair covered by a silken 
canopy and decorated with the richest of vel¬ 
vet and costly rugs. The regal fetes of the 
Venetian doges had furnished the sugges¬ 
tion for the structure, and the old world 
had been ransacked for fabrics and ornamen¬ 
tation. 

More attractive still to the eyes of the spec¬ 
tators was the figure of the girl in pale blue 
who stood in a little golden semi-circle that 
jutted out from the capitalist’s stand. Her 
fluffy golden hair aureoled her sweet face, on 
which the dainty flag of excitement was al¬ 
ready Hying. She stood there alone before 
that myriad-band of men and women, undis¬ 
mayed, and yet modest as a Diana, a fit type 
of American girlhood at its purest and best. 

Only for a moment, however, did Helen 
stand out before the rest. Then she touched 
a tiny knob, and immediately the balloons 
-rose into the air carrying with them the great 
tent, and revealing on the marine stocks the 
strangest craft that was ever seen. Its most 
striking feature was a series of propellors of 
peculiar corkscrew type along the immense 
hull just below the water-line and beginning 
back of amidships on either side. It was evi¬ 
dent to the crowd that tremendous power must 
bo a characteristic of the new Norton boat, 
but at what expenditure of fuel or motive 
force could scarcely be estimated. 

Before the scientists could even mentally 
calculate the cost of running such a monster, 
there was a great creaking of timbers, a. shrill 
cry of triumph in the French tongue, and the 
sweet exclamation of a girl as she dashed a 
bottle against the side of the descending craft; 
then, amid the booming of cannon, the flaring 
outburst of a gigantic band and the shouts 
of tens of thousands of human voices, the 
boat slid into the sea with the grace of a 
water-fowl, and rode the turbulent waves like 
a conqueror. 
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From “Tito.” Copyright, 1903, by C. M. CJark Publishing Co. 

“i SWEAR NOT BY THAT." 


Only those near the Norton stand heard the 
agonized cry of a woman as the ponderous 
vessel went past; only a few saw the coil of a 
great hawser, as if it had been some malevo¬ 
lent serpent, suddenly snatch up a lithe figure 
in blue and whirl it into the green and white 
water below. Craig heard and saw, and the 
picture was never afterward quite effaced 
from his consciousness. 


the cable had crushed animation, perhaps life 
itself, from her body. He plunged on like a 
madman. 

Just as the fair head was slowly settling in 
the seething water, Craig had the supreme joy 
of thrusting an arm around the girl’s waist. 
The touch seemed to revive her, for she 
opened her eyes and gazed at him in bewilder¬ 
ment. She smiled, too, and murmured some- 


With a mighty spring he leaped over the 
velvet-bound railing and plunged into the 
swirling water. Even in the brief second of 
his descent he could see where the hawser 
had dragged its victim below the surface, and 
for that spot he swam desperately. A few 
yards ahead appeared a mass of golden hair 
floating on the tide. 

“I'm coming; I’m here, Helen," he cried, 
but there was no answer and no sign of life 
in the upturned face. Craig knew that the 
girl was a good swimmer, and he realized that 


thing he could not understand. But he felt 
sure that she knew she was safe. 

Boats had now reached them, and their res¬ 
cue was prompt and easy. The “Sea Lion’s" 
sailors rowed them swiftly to the yacht, where 
John Norton was alieady waiting for them. 
Only the deathly pallor of his face showed 
the ordeal through -,\hich he had passed. 

“I thank you, Philip," he said, simply, as 
he grasped his secretary’s hand. “You have 
done me a great service. I am your debtor, 
and I shall not forget it." 
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From “ New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Car¬ 
lyle.” Copyright, 1903, by John Lane. 


A Glimpse of the Prince of Dandies. 

From “New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle” (Lane.) 

But there has been another Frenchman 
here that I would have given a gold guinea 
that you had seen. To-day gone a week the 
sound of a whirlwind rushed thro’ the street, 
and there stopped with a prancing of steeds 
and footman thunder at this door an equipage, 
all resplendent with sky-blue and silver, dis¬ 
coverable thro’ the blinds, like a piece of the 
coronation procession, from whence emanated 
Count d’Orsay! ushered in by the small 
Chorley. Chorley looked “so much alarmed 
that he was quite alarming;” his face was all 
the colors of the rainbow, the under-jaw of 
him went zig-zag; indeed, from head to foot 
he was all over one universal quaver, partly, 
I suppose, frGm the soul-bewildering honor 
of having been borne hither in that chariot 
of the sun; partly from apprehension of the 
effect which his man of Genius and his mar. 
of Fashion were about to produce on one an¬ 
other. Happily it was not one of my nervous 
days, so that I could contemplate the whole 
thing from my prie-Dieu without being affected 
by his agitation, and a sight it was to make 
one think the millennium actually at hand, 
when the lion and the lamb, and all incom¬ 
patible things should consort together. Car¬ 
lyle in his grey plaid suit, and his tub-chair, 
looking blandly at the Prince of Dandies; and 
the Prince of Dandies on an opposite chair, 
all resplendent as a diamond-beetle, looking 
blandly at him. D’Orsay is a really hand¬ 
some man, after one has heard his speak and 
found that has both wit and sense; but at 
first sight his beauty is of that rather disgust¬ 


ing sort which seems to be like genius “of no 
sex.” And this impression is greatly helped 
b\ the fantastical finery of his dress; sky-blue 
satin cravat, yards of gold chain, white French 
gloves, light drab great-coat lined with velvet 
of the same color, invisible inexpressibles, 
skin-colored and fitting like a glove, etc., etc. 
All this, as John says, is (( very absurd;” but 
his manners are manly and unaffected and he 
convinces one shortly that in the face of all 
probability he is 1 devilish clever fellow. 
Looking at Shelley’s bust, he said, “I dislike it 
very much; there is a sort of faces who 
seem to wish to swallow their chins, and this 
is one of them.” He went to Macready after 
the first performance of “Richelieu,” and 
Macready asked him, “What would you sug¬ 
gest?” “A little more fulness in your petti¬ 
coat!” answered d’Orsay. Could contempt 
for the piece have been more politely ex¬ 
pressed? He was no sooner gone than Helen 
burst into the room to condole with me that 
Mrs. Welsh had not seen him—such a “most 
beautiful man and most beautiful carriage! 
The Queen’s was no show i’ the worl’ com¬ 
pared wi’ that! Everything was so grand 
and so preceese! But it will be something 
for next time!” 


Crossing the Salt Fork. 

From Adams’ “The Log; of a Cowboy.” (Houehton 
Mifflin & Co.) 

Trouble never comes singly, however, and 
when we struck the Salt Fork, we found it 
raging, and impassable nearly from bank to 
bank. But get across we must. The swim¬ 
ming of it was nothing, but it was necessary 
to get our wagon over, and there came the 
rub. We swam the cattle in twenty minutes’ 
time, but it took us a full half day' to get the 
wagon over. The river was at least a hun¬ 
dred yards wide, three quarters of which was 
swimming to a horse. But we hunted up and 
down the river until we found an eddy, where 
the banks had a gradual approach to deep wa¬ 
ter, and started to raft the wagon over—a 
thing none of the outfit had ever seen done, 
though we had often heard of it around camp¬ 
fires in Texas. The first thing was to get the 
necessary timber to make the raft. We 
scouted along the Salt Fork for a mile either 
way before we found sufficient dry, dead cot¬ 
tonwood to form our raft. Then we set about 
cutting it, but we had only one axe, and were 
the poorest set of axemen that were ever 
called upon to perform a similar task; when 
we cut a tree it looked as though a beaver had 
gnawed it down. On horseback the Texan 
shines at the head of his class, but in any oc¬ 
cupation which must be performed on foot he 
is never a competitor. There was scarcely a 
man in our outfit who could not swing a 
rope and tie down a steer in a given space of 
time, but when it came to swinging an axe 
to cut logs for the raft, our lustre faded. 
“Cutting these logs,” said Joe Stallings, as 
he mopped the sweat from his brow, “re¬ 
minds me of what the Tennessee girl who 
married a Texan wrote home to her sister. 
‘Texas,’ so she wrote, ‘is a good place for 
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men and dogs, but it’s hell on women and 
oxen.’ ” 

Dragging the logs up to the place selected 
for the ford was an easy matter. They were 
light, and we did it with ropes from the pom¬ 
mels of our saddles, two to four horses being 
sufficient to handle any of the trees. When 
everything was ready, we ran the wagon out 
into two-foot water and built the raft under 
it. We had cut the dry logs from eighteen to 
twenty feet long, and now ran a tier of these 
under the wagon between the wheels. These 
we lashed securely to the axle, and even 
lashed one large log on the underside of the 
hub on the outside of the wheel. Then we 
cross-timbered under these, lashing every¬ 
thing securely to this outside guard log. Be¬ 
fore we had finished the cross-timbering, it 


was necessary to take an anchor rope ashore 
for fear our wagon would float away. By the 
time we had succeeded in getting twenty-five 
dry cottonwood logs under our wagon, it was 
afloat. Half a dozen of us then swam the 
river on our horses, taking across the heaviest 
rope we had for a tow line. We threw the 
wagon tongue back and lashed it, and mak¬ 
ing fast to the wagon with one end of the 
tow rope, fastened our lariats to the other. 
With the remainder of our unused rope, we 
took a guy line from the wagon and snubbed 
it to a tree on the south bank. Everything 
being in readiness, the word was given, and 
as those on the south bank eased away, those 
on horseback on the other side gave the rowel 
to their horses, and our commissary floated 
across. 



From “The Log: of a Cowbo, .” Copyright, 1903, by Andy Adams. (Hrughton, Mifflin A: Co. 
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An Unconscious Object-Lesson. 

From Pier’s “The Triumph.” ( McClure, Phillips.) 

Neal had a quick inspiration. 

“Pistols!” he mocked her. “Pistols! 
Pshaw!” 

With a quiet delight he saw he had now 
made her too angry to speak. She had set 
her lips with the expression that means, 
“Don’t let me say anything I shall be sorry 
for.” 

“Why, I don’t suppose with your little pis¬ 
tol,” he continued, good-naturedly, “you could 
hit a burglar under the bed. A woman with 
a pistol is just a little more helpless than a 
woman without one. She’s just that much 
more scared of hurting herself. And as for 
marksmanship—why, maybe a woman can hit 
the bull’s-eye in target practice right along, 
shooting by herself; but just as soon as 
there’s anybody looking on, or any real ne¬ 
cessity for a shot, she’s such a bundle of 
nerves you can always count on her to miss. 
You’d better let Wilbur have charge of the 
pistols and get yourself a burglar alarm,” he 
concluded, amiably. 

The expression on her face did not change; 
she rose and went into the house. Neal sat 
on the step and smiled, though it was rather 
a rueful smile. 

She came out, as he had expected, carrying 
a pistol. ) 

“I will show you whether a woman can 
shoot or not,” she Said, so vindictively that 
he could not refrain from asking—though he 
knew it was unwise—“Are you going to use 
the gun on me?” 

“What would you like to have me hit?” she 
asked, in an immobile voice. 

“Don’t harm the birds,” he pleaded, notic¬ 
ing that her unseeing gaze was fixed on a 
sparrow in the road. “Haven’t you an old 
tin can some\yhere?” 

“You can lQok for one, if you want to, back 
by the wood-shed,” she responded. 

It did not take Neal long to find such an 
article. 

‘‘Put it on that stone across the road,” she 
said, when he returned with it. 

“Oh, no,” he answered. “The object of 
this is to show you can shoot with people 
looking on. So we’ll move down here a little 
way, so that these men can see.” 

He started with the can toward the derrick. 
His motive flashed upon the girl, and a smile 
twitched the corner of her mouth. He was 
diplomatic enough not to notice it. 

She walked with him, presenting her aus¬ 
tere countenance, but feeling in place of an¬ 
ger amusement at his cleverness in making 
her do a thing which, if he had merely asked 
it, she would never have done. 

Two men who had been hammering inside 
the derrick came out and watched the ap¬ 
proach with some curiosity. Sipe and Brad- 
dish stared and talked together in an appar¬ 
ently unfriendly interest. Neal paid no at¬ 
tention to them; when he got within about 
fifty feet of where Sipe was sitting he placed 
the tin can on a fence-post. The sun glinted 
on the revolver in the girl’s hand, and the 
two men out in the field came over to Sipe 
and Braddish. They were short- heavy-set. 


and powerful; one of them had long- gorilla¬ 
like arms. In the unremitting, silent gaze of 
the four men there was a hostile quality that 
Neal felt, and that he feared might make 
Eleanor nervous. He wanted to tell her not 
to stand too far off, not to take any chances, 
but he was afraid it might only add to her 
nervousness. She raised her pistol at a dis¬ 
tance of about thirty-five feet. 

There was a report, and the can tumbled 
from the fence-post. 

“Good shot!” Neal cried, picking the can 
up and replacing it. “Those things will hap¬ 
pen sometimes. Can you do it again?” 

She stepped back ten or fifteen feet, raised 
her pistol quickly, and fired without pausing 
to take aim; again the can tumbled. 

Neal glanced over at the men; the two 
whom he did not know were talking and 
shaking their heads; Braddish stood with his 
arms folded in grim silence; Sipe called out, 
in his wheedling voice; 

“That’s right good shootin’, Miss Eleanor!” 

“I guess it will do,” Eleanor said, and turn¬ 
ing, unconcernedly, she walked back toward 
the house. 


“Marked for Failure.” 

From Stephens’ “The Mystery of Murray Daven¬ 
port.” {Page.) 

“Murray Davenport is a marked name; 
marked for failure. You must know, Mr. 
Larcher, I’m not only a Jonah; I’m that other 
ludicrous figure in the world,—a man with a 
grievance; a man with a complaint of injus¬ 
tice. Not that I ever air it; it’s long since 
I learned better than that. I never speak of 
i:, except in this casual way when it comes up 
apropos; but people still associate me with it, 
and tell newcomers about it, and find a mo¬ 
ment’s fun in it. And the man who is most 
hugely amused at it, and benevolently hu¬ 
mors it, is the man who did me the wrong. 
For it’s been a part of my fate that, in spite 
of the old injury, I should often work for his 
pay. When other resources fail, there’s al- 
vvays he to fall back on; he always has some 
little matter I can be useful in. He poses 
then as my constant benefactor, my sure re¬ 
liance in hard times. And so he is, in fact; 
though the fortune that enables him to be is 
built on the profits of the game he played at 
my expense. I mention it to you, Mr. Larcher, 
to forestall any other account, if you should 
happen to speak of me where my name is 
known. Please let nobody assure you, either 
that the wrong is an imaginary one, or that I 
still speak of it in a way to deserve the name 
of a man with a grievance.” 

His'composed, indifferent manner was true 
to his words. He spoke, indeed, as one to 
whom things mattered little, yet who, being 
originally of a social and communicative na¬ 
ture, talks on fluently to the first intelligent 
listener after a season of solitude. Larcher 
was keen to make the most of a mood so 
favorable to his own purpose in seeking the 
man’s acquaintance. 

“You may trust me to believe nobody but 
yourself, if the subject ever comes up in my 
presence,” said Larcher. “I can certainly tes- 
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From “The Mystery of Murray Davenport.” Copyright, 1903, by L. C. Page it Co. 


“you're QUITE WELCOME TO THE USE OF MY AUTOMOBILE." 


tify to the cool, unimpassioned manner in 
which you speak of it.” 

“I find little in life that’s worth getting 
warm or impassioned about," said Davenport, 
something half wearily, half contemptuously. 

“Have yon lost interest in the wor'.d to that 
extent?" 

“You perceive I have the musty look of a 
solitary," said Davenport. “That’s true, of 
late. But as to getting about, ‘man delights 
not me’—to fall back on Hamlet again—at 
least not from my present point of view." 

“‘Nor woman neither’?" quoted Larcher, 
interrogatively. 

“ ‘No, nor woman neither/" said Daven¬ 
port slowly, a coldness coming upon his face. 
“I don’t know what your experience may 
have been. We have only our own lights to 
gc by; and mine have taught me to expect 
nothing from women. Fairweather friends; 
creatures that must be amused, and are un¬ 
scrupulous at whose cost or how great. One 
of their amusements is to be worshipped by 


a man; and to bring that about they will pre¬ 
tend love, with a pretence that would deceive 
the devil himself. The moment they are 
bored with the pastime, they will drop the 
pretence, and feel injured if the man com¬ 
plains. We take the beauty of their faces, the 
softness of their eyes, for the outward signs 
of tenderness and fidelity; and for those sup¬ 
posed qualities, and others which their looks 
seem to express, we love them. But they have 
not those qualities; they don’t even know 
what it is that we love them for; they think 
it is for the outward beauty, and that that is 
enough. They don’t even know what it is 
that we, misled by that outward softness, 
imagine is beyond; and when we are disap¬ 
pointed to find it isn’t there, they wonder at 
us and blame us for inconstancy. The beau¬ 
tiful woman who could be what she looke— 
who could really contain what her beauty 
seems the token of—whose soul, in short, 
could come up to the promise of her face,— 
there would be a creature! 
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A Lovely Vision. 

From Barr’s “Thyra Varrick ” (J. F. Taylor 

& Co.) 

As he spoke the door moved slowly inward, 
and Thyra Varrick stood in the open space. 
In a moment her eyes caught Hector’s eyes, 
and then it was, as Revan said it would be, 
he was spellbound by her loveliness, and his 
whole being absorbed by her astonishing 
beauty. 

She was very tall, and nobly formed. Her 
hair was of rich, light-brown color, and, 
though partially confined by an amber comb 
on the top of her head, fell in long, bright 
waves about her; blown by the sea winds into 
the most picturesque confusion. Her face was 
oval in form, her features perfect, her com¬ 
plexion beyond expression delicate and lovely. 
Her eyes were deeply violet in color, mys¬ 
terious, fascinating, and shaded by long 
lashes; and her mouth, shaped like Cupid’s 
bow, was rosy, smiling, and tender. Without 
a doubt she was fleshly perfect; and she ap¬ 
parently owed little to her dress, which was 
only a dark-blue flannel gown, closed to her 
white throat and falling to her feet. But as 
she stood thus in the open door, with one 
hand full of tangle and purple and scarlet sea¬ 
weeds, she was a revelation of womanly love¬ 
liness, of visible feminine sweetness, that sub¬ 
jugated the heart by its simple presence. 

A fierce, abrupt passion, flaming up at the 
first sight of her. took entire possession of 
Hector. All his past was consumed to ashes 
by it. His home in the Hebrides, his Prince 
in Paris, his love in the strath of MacArgall, 
they were tales that were told and forgotten. 
In an instant he became the thrall of a passion 
so great, and so importunate, that it was as 
resistless as one of the great forces of nature. 

Varrick ceased speaking; he saw that Hec¬ 
tor had become all sight, and that he heard 
nothing that was said. Then there came an 
instant of that strange silence, when all un¬ 
derstand that a star is rising or falling, that 
a fight is over, or a destiny decided. In this 
case, it was Hector’s destiny. This moment 
had been waiting for him, and Thyra’s first 
glance warned him of it. The captain under¬ 
stood it as it related to himself. He smiled 
sarcastically; he was quite aware of his 
daughter’s beauty and of the power it exer¬ 
cised ; but his look at Hector said as plainly 
as words could have done: 

“So, then, this is thy loyalty. A woman 
drives it into a corner at once. It is just as 
I thought.” But he rose and said, “Thyra, 
this is Major MacDonald. Give him some 
welcome,” and she lifted her eyes to his eager 
gaze, and in that moment he wished to kiss 
her ten thousand times. 

Then Thyra went to hang up the long 
strand of tangle behind the parlor door, say¬ 
ing, “It is to tell us how the weather is going 
to be.” And Hector pretended ignorance, 
and so he went to her side and watched her, 
and even touched her hand, while his soul 
drank in her simple words: 

“Hast thou not heard that if the tangle be 
wet then we shall have rain; and if the tangle 
be dry — why, then we shall have sunshine?” 


Athletic “Training” for Women. 

From “Athletics and Outdoor Sports for Women.” 

( Macmillan.) 

College women are beginning to recognize 
the true relation of the body and mind and to 
value physical training as an aid to the best 
intellectual activity. There is also an increas¬ 
ing appreciation of physical beauty to be 
found in abounding health, grace of motion, 
and dignity of bearing. 

Women should also recognize the need of 
perfect organization in all sports calling for 
teams, crews, or champions. The ethical value 
of “athletics for women” may be placed side 
by side with the physical value. The neces¬ 
sary submission to strict discipline, the un¬ 
questioning obedience demanded. by the offi¬ 
cers, the perfect control of the temper and 
sensitiveness under coaching, together with 
the fact that she must be absolutely unselfish 
in order to become a loyal and valued mem¬ 
ber of her organization, develops a young 
girl’s character while she develops her mus¬ 
cles. 

The word “training” as applied to the ex¬ 
treme care of the body preceding an event 
requiring a high degree of physical and nerv¬ 
ous effort, has not the man’s interpretation in 
the woman’s college. We believe that “train¬ 
ing” is simple, practical “right living.” That 
the “training” need never be so extreme as to 
make it desirable to “break training.” The 
interest in an organized sport is a legitimate 
and effective cat’s-paw in establishing hy^ 
gienic habits of living, and we hope that the 
common sense and improved health of the 
girl will encourage her to continue in her ab¬ 
stinence ^ from sweets, her eight hours—or 
more—of sleep, her cold-water baths, and her 
daily exercise in the open air. 

Too despotic, mechanical “training” should 
be discouraged, as an appreciation of the in¬ 
trinsic value of right living must be acknowl¬ 
edged by the individual if permanent benefit 
is to be gained. 

The “event” for which women should train 
is a long and happy life of usefulness—with 
no “nerves.” 


“You Dare Not Stay Me!” 

From McChesney’s “Cornet Strong of I reton’s 
Horse” (Lane.) 

Now as he glanced down the narrow aisle 
of the camp, Strong saw a group of the men 
gathered in eager talk. For the most part in 
that stern and zealous Army such a sight 
would have meant that some self-authorized 
divine was holding forth, or some political 
dreamer building his visions of a perfect 
state. But this time as the knot of men 
parted, not without rough laughter, a woman 
slipped from their midst and made her way 
quickly and lightly on between the huts. 
Strong’s brow darkened and he took a quick 
stride onward as if in pursuit. The woman 
was poorly habited, wearing a hooded cloak 
of gray, and she carried on one arm a basket 
heaped with herbs. 

Strong watched her with a sad sternness 
but with a look of one shadowed by an inner 
thought rather than concerned with that} 
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From “Cornel Strong of Ireton's Horse.’ 


Copyright, 1903, by John Lane. 


which he gazed on. And while he watched 
a soldier had met and stopped the hooded 
woman. 

“What wares have you there?” he asked 
with a hand on the basket but with a free 
glance into the bearer’s face. 

“Herbs and simples,” she answered in a 
clear voice, “cures for fever and wounds,” 
and her voice dropped somewhat, “sure pre¬ 
ventives of the plague which is raging yon¬ 
der.” She pointed with a tremulous gesture 
towards Bristol. 

The man followed her movement with an 
uneasy glance, “Nay then,” he growled, “we 
are assured by the General that the Lord 
will preserve us even against the plague if 
we be so fond to storm a pesthouse. But in 
the meanwhile,” he shook off his fear in a 
boisterous laugh, “here be the best of thy 
wares,” and stooping suddenly he kissed her 
with violence. 

She struggled to escape his grasp, but, 
strangely enough, without uttering a cry. 


Help was nearer than she could have deemed. 
Cornet Strong sprang upon the soldier, 
wrenching him from his prey. 

“May God judge thee,” he cried sternly, 
“and the memory of the mother which bore 
thee. Get thee hence from the woman, thou 
carnal sinner, lest I denounce thee as un¬ 
worthy to draw the sword among God’s 
elect.” 

Cowed and angry the man drew away, for 
that Puritan Army gave harsh measure to any 
soldier guilty of misrule. The Cornet turned 
with an impersonal pity to the woman who 
still crouched near him, her herbs scattered 
on the ground. 

“Here is no fitting place for thee,” said the 
Puritan. “Rise and follow, that I may—” 

The words snapped in a sudden cry, for 
the girl had looked up and met his eyes. The 
next instant she had sprung erect, fronting 
him. 

“You dare not stay me,” said Eileen 
O’Neil. 


“get thee hence from the woman, thou carnal sinner ! 
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A Dramatic Moment. 

From Barry's “A Daughter of Thespis” (Page.) 

Long before Evelyn was ready for the first 
act. the audience had begun to assemble. She 
could hear the laughing and talking; she 
wondered why it was that in the open air 
women were so fond of screaming. Miss 
Finley’s shrill voice could be heard from all 
directions; she seemed to be dividing her at¬ 
tentions between the audience and the actors. 

Evelyn made a striking appearance in her 
yellow brocade gown, with a broad ruff 
around the neck, and Madge, in her little 
straw hat and short peasant’s dress, was an 
ideal rustic. Mrs. Bowen was delighted with 
the result of her efforts. 

When they left the tent they found several 
of the performers walking about under the 
trees where they were sheltered from the au¬ 
dience. Nearby, Seymour was chatting with 
Mr. Marble; the costumed group looked so 
peculiar in the open air that Evelyn and Mrs 
Bowen burst cut laughing. 

“I feel as if I had strayed into another cen¬ 
tury,” Mrs. Bowen explained. 

“You look Aery stunning,” Seymour whis¬ 
pered to Evelyn. “We shan’t be in it with 
you.” 

Evelyn caught up the train of her dress 
and started to walk away. 

“You know, you’ve made me a promise,” he 
said. 

“I haven’t forgotten,” she replied, turning 
to go back to the tent for the lace handker¬ 
chief she had forgotten. 

On her return she looked through the trees. 
The seats were crowded and the bright 
dresses and parasols of the ladies gleamed in 
the sunshine. She had some difficulty in find¬ 
ing Mrs. Webb. At last, in a group seated 
on chairs placed on the greensward, she saw 
Oswald Webb, seated beside his wife. Mrs. 
Webb was tastefully dressed in lavender, 
with a lavender bonnet, and looked brighter 
than Evelyn had ever seen her look before. 
Evelyn was so hemmed in by the trees that 
no one could see her; but she could see Mrs. 
Bowen talking with Helen Gordon, and she 
could catch glimpses a little farther away of 
Madge and Ned Osgood rollicking together. 

“They wanted me to play Rosalind,” Helen 
Gordon was saying, “but I had never done it 
before, and I hated to get up in it in hot 
weather. It would have been such a bore. 
So I said I’d do Celia for them. I’ve played 
Celia so often that it’s like A B C to me. 
Then I knew they had asked Mrs. West to 
do it, and I didn’t propose to take it after 
she’d refused it. I knew just what she’d say. 

Mrs. Bowen replied in a voice too low to 
be overheard. 

“Yes,” Miss Gordon went on, “I feel so 
sorry for her. She’s a lovely girl; but she 
hasn’t much talent, you know. I can’t un¬ 
derstand why she ever went on the stage. 
She’d make a splendid school teacher, don’t 
you think so? And then I thought it would 
be such a chance for her. I knew that Miss 
Finley was getting desperate; so I wrote and 
advised her to ask Evelyn to do the part.. 
But, of course, she doesn’t know anything 
about that. Evelyn is refined and intelligent. 


and I felt sure she could go through it all 
right—that is, well enough, you know. I 
had to crack her up a little to Miss Finley, 
and—well—I did draw a pretty long bow. 
But what are friends for, anyway, if they 
don’t help each other? So that was how she 
got the chance. I do feel nervous for her, 
though. Poor thing! I wish she’d marry 
Harold Seymour. It would be the best thing 
for her. Any one can see that she’s dead in 
love with him.” 

Evelyn leaned against the trunk of one of 
the trees. Then she stood up straight again. 
How dared that woman speak so about her, 
in such a tone of contemptuous pity, and to 
her friend, too? How dared she do it? She 
would show her whether she could act or not 
She would show her that her sympathy was 
quite wasted. 


Before the Tu-Tze’s Castle. 

From Edwards’ “The Tower of the Tu-Tse.” 

(Coates.) 

The courier—a picturesquely unkempt mu¬ 
leteer—was waiting for them, motionless as a 
carved image, on the outskirts of Somo town 
as their caravan drew somewhat wearily in 
sight of the Tu-tze’s castle. In after-years, 
that one man, whom they never saw again 
stood out in bold relief from the confused 
mass of Man-tze humanity moving cloudily 
across the memory, much as he did that day 
against the piercing blue of the hot noon sky. 
It was like an instantaneous photograph 
struck flash-like on the mind by the impres¬ 
sion that the comparatively eventless course 
of their journey was at last to be interrupted 
in some way; that their sojourn in Somo was 
in some way to be differentiated from their 
sojourn in other villages. 

The village itself was not altogether like 
the others. Carried by magic-carpet express 
from New York or Paris, or even Shanghai, 
and set down suddenly among its huddled 
stone houses, crawling on all fours up the Al¬ 
pine scenery, it might have seemed unspeak¬ 
ably squalid and depressing. Coming upon it 
gradually, after months of slow plodding pro¬ 
gress through Western China, it looked posi¬ 
tively promising. An air of prosperity per¬ 
vaded the place. Tibetan traders in conical 
caps and high red boots, leading gaily har¬ 
nessed mules by the throat-latch, walked 
jauntily back and forth in the market-place, 
driving sharp bargains with tall, handsome, 
free-limbed girls, whose feet knew no bind¬ 
ing, whose hearts no coercion in choosing a 
mate, whose tongues no restraint of fear or 
prudence—who in fact, were as completely 
mistresses of the situation as women always 
are, paradoxically enough, where they do not 
outnumber the men. 

Red lamas moved everywhere. Evidently, 
Somo was a trading-station of importance, a 
metropolis, a centre of local sweetness and 
light. On the highest hill, with a tower about 
seventv feet high, apparently in an excellent 
state of preservation, standing a^ little distance 
below its gates, loomed Somo Castle, its every 
battlement equipped .with a white prayer- 
flag whipped smartly by the wind, which had 
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From ‘‘The Tower of the Tu-Tze.” Copyright, 1903, by Henry T. Coates & Co. 

tf l WILL NOT DO THIS/' HE PANTED. “iT IS NOT MANLY." 


rent some of them to ribbons. The cunning¬ 
ly deceptive curved roof of China, which im¬ 
parts an aspect of fairy beauty to anything 
in architecture, was all they could see of the 
porticoed entrance to the castle, for a jealous 
wall without loopholes surrounded the great 
building. 

“A wall!” murmured Winifred. “How I 
love them! They look so resistant, and you 
can always get on the other side after all." 

An odd look flickered on the eyelashes of 
the otherwise immovable statue which waited 
her attention. 

“I must say,” observed Emma, approving¬ 
ly, “that’s my notion of a castle, more’n those 
foolish things filled up with gilt furniture 
they rush you through in Yerrup, and you 
pay ’em something for taking you in.” 


The Perils of Golf. 

From Nicholson's “The Main Chance ( Bobbs - 
Merrill Co.) 

The afternoon invited the eyes to far, blue 
horizons, and as Evelyn stood up and shook 
loosely in her hand the sand she had taken 
from the box, she contemplated the hazy dis¬ 
tances with satisfaction before bending to 
make her tee. Her visitors had left; Grant 
had gone east to school, and she was driven 
in upon herself for amusement. Her move¬ 
ments were lithe and swift, and when once 
the ball had been placed in position there were 
only two points of interest for her in the 
landscape—the ball itself and the first green. 
The driver was a part of herself, and she 
stepped back and swung it to refresh her 
memory of its characteristics. The caddy 
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watched her in silent joy; these were not the 
fussy preliminaries that he had been used to 
in young ladies who played on the Country 
Club links; he kept one eye on the player and* 
backed off down the course. The sleeves of 
her crimson flannel shirt-waist were turned 
up at the wrists; the loose end of her cravat 
fluttered in the soft wind, that was like a 



From ‘‘The Main Chance.” Copyright, 1903, by 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


ON THE MAIN HIGHWAY. 

breath of mid-May. She addressed the ball, 
standing but slightly bent above it and glanc¬ 
ing swiftly from tee to target, then swung 
with the certainty and ease of the natural 
golf player. 

The fever was as yet in its incipient stage in 
Clarkson; players were few; the greens were 
poorly kept, and there were bramble patches 
along the course which were of material ben¬ 
efit to the golf ball makers. But it was better 
than nothing, John Saxton said to himself 
this bright October afternoon, as he stood at 
the first tee, listening to the cheerful discourse 
of his caddy, who lingered to study the equip¬ 
ment of a visitor whom he had not served 
before. 

‘‘Anybody out?” asked John, trying the 
weight of several drivers. 

“Lady,” said the boy succinctly. He pointed 
across the links to where Evelyn was distin¬ 
guishable as she doubled back on the course. 

“Good player?” 

“Great—for a girl,” the boy declared. “She’s 
the best lady player here.” 

“Maybe we can pick up some points from 
her game,” said Saxton, smiling at the boy’s 
enthusiasm. He had been very busy and 
much away from town, and this was his first 
day of golf since he had come to Clarkson. 

Saxton was slow in his golf, as in all things, 
and he gave a good deal of study to his form. 
He played steadily down the course, noting 
from time to time the g ; rl that was the only 


other occupant of the links. She was playing 
toward him on the parallel course home, and 
while he had not recognized her, he could see 
that she was a player of skill, and he paused 
several times to watch the freedom of her 
swing and to admire the pretty pictures she 
made as she followed her ball rapidly and 
with evident absorption. 

He was taking careful measurement for a 
difficult approach shot from the highest grass 
on the course, when he heard men calling and 
shouting in the road which ran by one of the 
boundary fences of the club property. A 
drove of cattle was coming along the road, 
driven, as Saxton saw, by several men on 
horseback. It was a small bunch bound for 
the city. Several obstreperous steers showed 
an inclination to bolt at the crossroads, but 
the horsemen brought them back with much 
yelling and a great shuffling of hoofs which 
sent a cloud of dust into the quiet air. Sax¬ 
ton bent again with his lofter, when his caddy 
gave a cry. 

“Hi! He’s making for the gate !” 

One of the steers had bolted and plunged 
down the side road toward the gate of the 
club grounds, which stood open through the 
daytime. _ 

The Problem: To Spend a Million in One 
Year. 

From Greaves’ “Brewster’s Millions.’’ (Stone.) 

That night the little table in his room at 
Mrs. Gray’s was littered with scraps of pad 
paper, each covered with an incomprehensible 
maze of figures. After dinner he had gone to 
his own rooms, forgetting that he lived on 
Fifth Avenue. Until long after midnight he 
smoked and calculated and dreamed. For the 
first time the immensity of that million thrust 
itself upon him. If on that very day, October 
the first, he were to begin the task of spending 
it he would have but three hundred and fifty- 
seven days in which to accomplish the end. 
Taking the round sum of one million dollars 
as a basis, it was an easy matter to calculate 
his average daily disbursement. The situation 
did not look so utterly impossible until he 
held up the little sheet of paper and ruefully 
contemplated the result of that simple prob¬ 
lem in mathematics. 

It meant an average daily expenditure of 
$2,801.12 for nearly a year, and even then there 
would be sixteen cents left over, for, in prov¬ 
ing the result of his rough sum in division, he 
cculd account for but $999,999.84. Then it 
occurred to him that his money would be 
drawing interest at the bank. 

“But for each day’s $2,801.12, I am getting 
seven times as much,” he soliloquized, as he 
finally got into bed. “That means $19,607.84 
a day, a clear profit of $16,806.72. That’s 
pretty good—yes, too good. I wonder if the 
bank couldn’t oblige me by not charging in¬ 
terest.” 

The figures kept adding and subtracting 
themselves as he dozed off, and once during 
the night he dreamed that Swearengen Jones 
had sentenced him to eat a million dollars' 
worth of game and salad at the French res¬ 
taurant. He awoke with the consciousness 
that he had cried aloud, “I can do it, but a 
year is not very long in an affair of this kind.” 
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A Musical Reincarnation. 

From Van Zile’s “Perkins, the Fakeer.” 

(Smart Set Pub. Co.) 

There lay the hush of expectancy on the 
astonished throng. Here and there furtive 
glances were cast at my program cards in 
search of Tom's name on a little list made 
up wholly of world-famous artists. But the 
large majority of my guests knew as well as 
I that Tom had never touched a piano in his 
life, that his ignorance of music was as pro¬ 
nounced as his detestation of it. But he 
might have been a Paderewski in his total 
absence of all awkwardness or self-conscious¬ 
ness as he sat motionless at the instrument 
for a moment, coolly surveying us all, in very 
truth like a master musician sure of himself 
and rejoicing in the delight that he was about 
to vouchsafe to his auditors. 

I cannot recall now without a shudder the 
sensation that cut through my every nerve 
as Tom raised his large, pudgy hands above 
the keyboard, his small, gray 
eyes turned toward the ceil¬ 
ing just above my throbbing 
head. He looked at that in¬ 
stant like the very incarnation 
of Philistinism poised to hurl 
down destruction upon the 
center of all harmonies. . . . 

Then gradually it dawned 
on me that I was taking keen 
delight in his rendition of 
that marvelous ballade in A 
flat major that Chopin dedi¬ 
cated to Mile, de Noailles. 

There is nothing more thor¬ 
oughly Chopinesque in all the 
master’s works than this per¬ 
fect exposition of the refined 
in art. Tom’s rendering of 
the lovely theme in F major, 
one of the most delicate in the 
world of music, thrilled me 
with startled admiration. But 
a chill came over me. What 
would he do with the section 
in C sharp minor, with its in¬ 
verted dominant pedal in the 
right hand while the left is. 
carrying on the theme? With¬ 
out both skill and passion on 
the part of the performer the 
interpretation of this passage 
is certain to be commonplace. 

But hardly had this doubt as¬ 
sailed me when I knew that 
Tom had triumphed over 
every obstacle of technique 
and temperament, that he was 
approaching the harmonic 
grandeur of the finale with the 
poise and power of genius in 
full control of itself and its 
medium. . . . Swooning went 
out of fashion before my time, 
and I am devoted to the cult 
of self control; but if it 
hadn’t been for Mrs. Jack, 
that last bar of Toni’s opus From .. A Puriut , Wllch ... 
47 would have seen my fin¬ 
ish. 


A Business Transaction. 

From Sommerville and Ross’ “All on the Irish 
Shore.” (Longmans.) 

In the meantime, Miss Fanny Fitzroy’s ne¬ 
gotiations were proceeding in the hotel yard. 
Fanny herself was standing in a stable door¬ 
way, with her hands in the pockets of her bi¬ 
cycle skirt. She had no hat on, and the mild 
breeze blew her hair about; it was light 
brown, with a brightness in it; her eyes also 
were light brown, with gleams in them like 
the shallow places in a Connemara trout 
stream. At this moment they were scanning 
with approval, tempered by anxiety, the 
muddy legs of a lean and lengthy grey filly, 
who was fearfully returning her gaze from 
between the strands of a touzled forelock. 
The owner of the filly, a small man, with a 
face like a serious elderly monkey, stood at 
her head in a silence that was the outcome 
partly of stupidity, partly of caution, and 
partly of lack of English speech. The con- 
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duct of the matter was in the hands of a 
friend, a tall young man with a black beard, 
nimble of tongue and gesture, profuse in 
courtesies. 

“Well, indeed, yes, your ladyship,” he was 
saying glibly, “the breed of horses is greatly 
improving in these parts, and them hackney 
horses-” 

“Oh.” interrupted Miss Fitzroy hastily, “I 
won’t have her if she’s a hackney.” 

The eyes of the owner sought those of the 
friend in a gaze that clearly indicated the 
question. 

“What’ll ye say tq her now?” 

The position of the vendors was becoming 
a little complicated. They had come over 
through the mountains, from the borders of 
Mayo, to sell the filly to the hotel-keeper for 
posting, and were primed to the lips with the 
tale of her hackney lineage. The hotel- 
keeper had unconditionally refused to trade, 
and here, when a heaven-sent alternative was 
delivered into their hands, they found them¬ 
selves hampered by the coils of a cast-off lie. 
No shade, however, of hesitancy appeared on 
the open countenance of the friend. He ap¬ 
proached Miss Fitzroy with a mincing step, 
a deprecating wave of the hand, and a deeply 
respectful ogle. He was going to adopt the 
desperate resource of telling the truth, but to 
tell the truth profitably was a part that re¬ 
quired rather more playing than any other. 

“Well, your honour’s ladyship,” he began, 
with a glance at the hotel ostler, who was 
standing near cleaning a bit in industrious and 
sarcastic silence, “it is a fact, no doubt, that 
I mentioned here this morning that this young 
mare was of the Government hackney stock. 
But, according as I understand from this poor 
man that owns her, he bought her in a small 
fair over the Tuam side, and the man that 
sold her could take his oath she was by the 
Grey Dawn—sure you’d know it out of her 
■colour.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” asked 
Miss Fitzroy, bending her straight brows in 
righteous severity. 

“Well, that’s true indeed, your ladyship ; but 
afther all—I declare a man couldn’t hardly 
live without he’d tell a lie sometimes!” 


The Great Feast in Whitechapel. 

From Stcuart's “The Samaritans.” (Revell.) 

On the great night a processional torrent 
of two thousand eager, jostling people, men, 
women, and children, streamed to prove the 
hospitality of B. B., and were enchanted with 
the proof. For the fare was the best procur¬ 
able by a caterer whose only instructions were 
to exclude strong drink and never think of 
■cost. There were mighty joints, juicy and 
fragrant, that renewed the flavour of ancient 
festivals when England gaily roasted oxen 
whole and merited the epithet merry, smok¬ 
ing saddles of mutton, game, and poultry in 
perplexing variety, savoursome sausages float¬ 
ing in gigantic dishes of gravy, deliciously 
scented pies, fish of the sea, fruit of the 
tropics, with a retinue of delicacies and kick¬ 
shaws (the pride of cook and confectioner) 
fit to give half Alsatia nightmare. 


After the strenuous eating the strains of 
jollity. To furnish ample music Pickens had 
himself engaged an orchestra of several flutes 
and fifes, half a dozen concertinas, trombone 
and clarionet, a string band, and a company 
of hand-bell ringers, with three up-to-date 
hurdy-gurdies, for reserve in case of stress. 
The ubiquitous mouth-organ was omitted as 
too common. Home-made niggers sang plan¬ 
tation songs, banded execrable jests, and beat 
time on the bones. Punch walloped Judy like 
a man and a husband to the stimulus of up¬ 
roarious applause. In a ravished silence 
Chawley warbled like a copseful of birds on a 
spring morning, and then gracefully intro¬ 
duced his friend, the celebrity of the “Skilly 
and Plank-bed,” who tickled the knowing 
ones and curdled the blood of the novices. 
With “The Wearin’ o’ the Grane” Timothy 
O’Ryan moved sundry feminine compatriots 
to tearful outbursts of joy and an irresistible 
desire to embrace the singer. 

“Faith, me jewels, an’ ’twill be the wearin’ 
av nothin’ at all if yez ketch me in that frame 
av moind,” Tim observed, sotto voce, slip¬ 
ping modestly behind the scenes. Some, re¬ 
membering old times, called for St. Patrick 
and “Eileen Aroon;” but Mr. Emmet had to 
shake his head, and those nearby fancied 
there was a moist gleam in the weary eyes. 

The joyous stir began again with a lottery 
which was no lottery, inasmuch as it was all 
prizes and no blanks. A beneficent wizard 
waved a magic wand, and lo! the gates of toy- 
land flew open to a burst of excited treble 
voices. Never had such a concourse of de¬ 
lights dazzled the eyes and electrified the 
hearts of tattered childhood. Farmyards, 
with stock of cattle and fowls complete, the 
latter mostly in gay tropical plumage, alter¬ 
nated bewilderingly with Noah’s arks, bear¬ 
ing huge menageries of wild and tame beasts. 
Regiments of soldiers, horse and foot, jostled 
turreted ships of war bristling with guns, 
steam-engines raced electric motors at terrific 
speed, causing frightful accidents and riotous 
fun. Flaxen-haired dolls were strewn in all 
the absurdity of their kind among kaleido¬ 
scopes, humming tops, flashing swords, mus¬ 
kets, and helmets. Lions, tigers, bears, and 
elephants fraternised with dogs and cats, 
monkeys and kangaroos. Bran pies yielded up 
their mysteries to little fingers aquiver with 
gladness, and, to crown all, representatives of 
outlandish peoples—Hindoos, Chinese, Turks, 
Bashi-Bazouks, Greenlanders, South Sea Isl¬ 
anders—mingled like maskers at a Christmas 
revel. In all its history the great hall had 
never before contained so many eager, bright 
young faces. 

“Does one good to see them,” Mrs. Cadwal- 
lader Roy remarked to Mr. Bunting. “B. B.. 
I congratulate you.” 


Nature’s Book. 

From Burton's ‘‘Message and Melody.” ( Lothrop.) 
The tender green of willows by a stream 
In spring time, or the impressionable pools 
That duplicate the streaks of yellow sky 
At sunset, give me food for many a dream, 
Instruct me more than cunning of the schools, 
Bidding me kindly live, and calmly die. 
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A Mysterious Passenger. 

From Gunter’s “The Conscience of a King.” 

(Home Publishing Co.) 

I was seated on the side of the coach. 
When travelling I always carry a small hand- 
mirror, as I am careful of my personal ap¬ 
pearance and looking-glasses are quite often 


of the graceful figure of the girl. As I gazed 
astonishment entered my inquiring mind. She 
was seated almost under me and therefore 
next to the side of the coach. Immediately 
next her in the center sat the short stockv 
woman, whom I had christened her duenna. 
Another passenger, a fat man, was asleep on 
the other side of the seat. 



From “The Conscience of a Kiug.” Copyright, 1903, by A. C. Gunter. (The Home Publishing Co. 

“’TIS NOT WISE TO TRICK THE FUTURE QUEEN OF FRANCE.” 


not found in our beastly inns. Producing 
this and concealing it in the palm of my hand, 
I held it over my eyes as if to shield them as 
I looked at the surrounding country. By 
properly arranging'my position, I obtained a 
reflection of the people on the inside of the 
diligence. 

Most of the passengers in the interior were 
commonplace country people. To them I 
didn’t devote much attention, and soon, not¬ 
withstanding the jolting of the vehicle over 
the rutty roads, succeeded in getting glimpses 


Notwithstanding the jolting of the coach 
was extremely severe, I now noted that the 
girl never aided herself by her hands, but 
swayed as if unable to use them, being sup¬ 
ported apparently by the woman next to her, 
who sat strongly erect as if to hold her com¬ 
panion up. 

This was very curious. Was the unfor¬ 
tunate girl paralyzed or was she armless ? The 
last supposition I almost immediately dis¬ 
carded. I could see from the magnificent 
contours of her shoulders that the girl though 
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quite young was not only properly but su¬ 
perbly formed. 

Into my mind came the curious desire to 
test if she really did have the use of her 
hands. 

While meditating on this, the girl’s veil be¬ 
ing partly removed, she raised her face and 
turned her eyes upward as if in prayer to God. 
Reflected in my mirror was a countenance 
which nearly made me drop the hand-glass. 
The face would have been not only very beau¬ 
tiful, but extremely vivacious and piquantly 
bewitching, had it not been made strangely 
sad by a repressed despair. The delicate lips, 
which in a girl of her age should have been 
red as cherries, were very pale and at times 
twitched under some nervous apprehension. 
The soft brown eyes were wet with unshed 
tears that seemed occasionally to be dried by 
a feverish anguish. 

“I will test whether she has the use of her 
hands,” I thought. “Perhaps it is disease 
that produces this attractive girl’s misery.” 

With me to think is with me to act. I im¬ 


mediately conceived an experiment. The 
coach curtains were still open, though a little 
rain had begun to fall again. I gathered a 
few drops in my disengaged hand. By j\n 
adroit movement at the first jolt of the ve¬ 
hicle, I tossed the water in the air so that the 
drops descended upon the upturned face. 

The instinct of every one blessed with the 
normal use of their limbs, is to brush away 
drops of water falling upon the eyes. This 
the girl did not attempt to do, but shook her 
head as if to throw off the rain, and then 
turned her face away. 


“At the Time Appointed.” 

From Barbour’s "At the Time Appointed 
( Lippincott .) 

Lifted out of themselves they wandered 
over the rocks, picking the late flowers which 
still lingered in the crevices, watching the 
shifting beauty of the scene from various 
points, for a time forgetful of their troubles, 
till looking in each other’s eyes, they read the 
final farewell underlying all. 

The sinking sun warned 
them that it was time to re¬ 
turn, and, after one farewell 
look about them, they pre¬ 
pared to descend. As they 
picked their way back to the 
trail they came upon two tiny 
streams flowing from some se¬ 
cret spring above them. Side by 
side, separated by only a few 
inches, they rippled over their 
rocky bed, murmuring to each 
other in tones so low that 
only an attentive ear could 
catch them, sparkling in the 
sunlight as though for very 
joy. Suddenly, near the edge 
of the narrow plateau over 
which they ran, they turned, 
and, with a tinkling plash of 
farewell, plunged in opposite 
directions,—the one eastward, 
hastening on its way to the 
Great Father of Waters, the 
other westward bound, to¬ 
wards the land of the setting 
sun. 

Silently Kate and Darrell 
watched them; as their eyes 
met, his face had grown white, 
but Kate smiled, though the 
tears trembled on the golden 
lashes. 

“A fit emblem of our loves, 
Kathie!” Darrell said, sadly. 

“Yes,” she replied, but her 
clear voice had a ring of tri- 
umpn; “a fit emblem, dear, 
for though parted now, they 
will meet in the commingling 
of the oceans, just as by and 
by our loves will mingle in 
the great ocean of love. I 
can imagine how those two 
little streams will go on their 
way, as we must go, each 
joining in the labor and song 
of the rivers as they meet 


w From “At the Time Appointed.” Copyright, 1903, by J. P. Lippincott Company. 

AS DARRELL DISMOUNTED, SHE CAME SWIFTLY TOWARDS HIM, 
EXTENDING HER HAND. 
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Frou “Golden Fleece.’’ Copyright, 1903, by McClure, Phillips & Ci 

HE LIKED THE VERY FIRST GLIMPSE OF HER. 


them, but each preserving its own individual¬ 
ity until they find one another in the ocean cur¬ 
rents. as we shall find one another some day!” 

“Kathie,” said Darrell, earnestly, drawing 
nearer to her, “have you such a hope as 
that?” 

“It is more than hope,” she answered, “it is 
assurance; an assurance that came to me, I 
know not whence or how, out of the darkness 
of despair.” 

They had reached the trail, and here Kate 
paused for a moment. It was a picture for 
an artist, the pair standing on that solitary 
height! The young girl, fair and slender as 
the wild flowers clinging to the rocks at their 
feet, yet with a poise of conscious strength; 
the man at her side, broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested, strong-limbed; his face dark with 
despair, hers lighted with hope. 

Suddenly a small white hand swept the 
horizon with a swift, undulatory motion that 
reminded Darrell of the flight of some white¬ 
winged bird, and Kate cried,— 

“Did we think of the roughness and steep¬ 
ness of the path below when we stood here 
two hours ago and looked on the glory of 
this scene? Did we stop to think of the 
bruises and scratches of the ascent, of how 


many times we had stumbled, or of the weari¬ 
ness of the way? No, it was all forgotten. 
And so, when we come to stand together, by 
and by, upon the heights of love,—such love 
as we have not even dreamed of yet,—will we 
then look back upon the tears, the pain, the 
heartache of to-day? Will we stop to re¬ 
count the sorrows through which we climbed 
to the shining heights? No, they will be for¬ 
gotten in the excess of joy!” 

Darrell gazed at Kate in astonishment; her 
head was uncovered and the rays of the sink¬ 
ing sun touched with gleams of gold the 
curling locks which the breeze had blown 
about her face, till they seemed like a golden 
halo; she had the look of one who sees with¬ 
in the veil which covers mortal faces; she 
seemed at that moment something apart from 
earth. 

Taking her hand in his, he asked, broken¬ 
ly. “Sweetheart, will that day ever come, and 
v/hen ?” 

Her eyes, luminous \vith love and hope, 
rested tenderly upon his shadowed face as she 
replied,— 

“At the time appointed, 

“ ‘And that will be 
God’s own good time, for you and me.’ ” 
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An Inspirational Occasion. 

From Trumbull’s “Life’s Common Way.” (Barnes.) 

The room presented different phases of the 
lecture habit. There were those large and 
expansive persons who did not care to sit on 
the camp-chairs—women of generous aspect 
and proportion, who placed themselves upon 
the more solid articles of furniture with a 
frank preference, and whom no amount of lec¬ 
turing could seriously disturb. They listened 
with equal indifference to an exposition of 
what the Renaissance borrowed from Greece 
and of the latest development of Municipal 
Sanitation, and they heard with equal re¬ 
sponsiveness a rhapsody on Walter Pater or 
an attack on the Mormon Bible. A parlor 
lecture was a social function, and therefore 
for them, all these subjects took on a hectic 
and transient glow of interest. Then there 
were the women who preferred the Renais¬ 
sance and Walter Pater, and wore a look of 
concentrated intelligence which was almost 
disturbing in its intensity and bore witness to 
a conscientiousness practically without limit. 
There were others who kept ever alive the 
flame of an amused curiosity regarding any¬ 
thing anybody might have to say, and still 
others whose minds were pigeon-holed with 
receptacles for miscellaneous information ac¬ 
quired at lectures, and whom one could almost 
see with the bodily eye fitting the present oc¬ 
casion into various little compartments. 

“The most encouraging thing about lec¬ 
tures,whispered Ursula to Engham, “is that 
as a rule they leave no impression whatever. 
A constant attendance on lecture courses im¬ 
parts a sense of mental bien-etre —of being in 
the front of mental progress—and beyond this 
they vanish and leave not a wrack behind.” 

“You must tell me when to get up and sit 
down,” he whispered in return. “I am not 
familiar with the service.” 

There was a sudden hush of expectation as 
the lecturer slowly made her way through the 
room to the chair provided for her. 

“The last one,” murmured Engham, who, 
like most people who have been through an 
unusual experience, showed a tendency to re¬ 
vert to it, “stood up.” 

“The Control of the Is” proved to be an ex¬ 
cellent subject for Mrs. Tidcastle. She han¬ 
dled it with a masterly freedom from any¬ 
thing approaching reason and logic, and the 
absurdities of her propositions were veiled in 
an assurance of the final triumph of verbos¬ 
ity which was almost contagious. Several 
neophytes of the new religion thrilled with 
the pleasure of the incredible, and the reitera¬ 
tion of a dogma which was expressed without 
subject or predicate exercised a hypnotic in¬ 
fluence upon the so-called intelligences of 
those whose sine qua non is novelty. There 
was a great deal about Nature and the Divine 
Being, identical and indisputable assertions 
about the interchangeability of force and the 
immanence of a life-giving principle, and the 
translucence and impotence of matter and its 
solubility in the medium of thought, and the 
perfectibility of the means provided by a ben¬ 
eficent but somewhat weak-minded Deity for 
the abrogation of his immutable and unchang¬ 


ing laws and the nullification of his primor¬ 
dial statutes: all of this interlarded with 
slightly assuming interpretations of God- 
thoughts and scraps of the Testaments, Old 
and New, accredited to various latter-day 
prophets, and indiscriminate references to 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses. 

“Isn’t she a sport?” whispered Teddy, as 
the speaker paused to quench an elemental 
thirst in the dissolving substance of ice-water. 
“Do you think she does it herself, or is there 
something that goes inside her?” 


A Maiden in Distress. 

From Page’s “Gordon Keith .” (Scribner.) 

Keith had climbed to the crest of the 
Ridge and was making his way through the 
great pines to the point where the crag jut¬ 
ted out sheer and massive, overlooking the 
reaches of rolling country below, when he 
lifted his eyes, and just above him, half 
seated, half reclining against a ledge of rock, 
was the very girl he had seen two days be¬ 
fore. Her eyes were closed, and her face was 
so white that the thought sprang into Keith’s 
mind that she was dead, and his heart leaped 
into his throat. At the distance of a few 
yards he stopped and scanned her closely. 
She had on a riding-habit; her hat had fal¬ 
len on her neck; her dark hair, loosened, lay 
about her throat, increasing the deep pallor 
of her face. Keith’s pity changed into sor¬ 
row. Suddenly, as he leaned forward, his 
heart filled with a vague grief, she opened 
her eyes—as blue as he remembered them, 
but now misty and dull. She did not stir or 
speak, but gazed at him fixedly for a little 
space, and then the eyes closed again wearily, 
her head dropped over to the side, and she 
began to sink down. 

Gordon sprang forward to keep her from 
rolling down the bank. As he gently caught 
and eased her down on the soft carpeting of 
pine-needles, he observed how delicate her 
features were; the blue veins showed clearly 
on her temples and the side of her throat, and 
her face had that refinement that uncon¬ 
sciousness often gives. 

Gordon knew that the best thing to do was. 
to lower her head and unfasten her collar. 
As he loosened the collar, the whiteness of 
her throat struck him almost dazzlingly. In¬ 
stinctively he took the little crumpled hand¬ 
kerchief that lay on the pine carpet beside 
her, and spread it over her throat reverently. 
He lifted her limp hand gently and felt her 
little wrist for her pulse. 

Just then her eyelids quivered; her lips 
moved slightly, stopped, moved again with a 
faint sigh; and then her eyelids opened slow¬ 
ly, and again those blue eyes gazed up at 
him with a vague inquiry. 

The next second she appeared to recover 
consciousness. She drew a long, deep breath, 
as though she were returning from some un¬ 
known deep, and a faint little color flickered 
in her cheek. 

Oh, its you?’ she said, recognizing him 
‘How do you do? I think I must have hurt 
myself when I fell. I tried to ride my horse 
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down the bank, and he slipped and fell with 
me, and I do not remember much after that. 
He must have run away. I tried to walk, 
but—but I am better now. Could you catch 
my horse for me?” 

Keith rose and followed the horse’s track 
for some distance along the little path. When 
he returned, the girl was still seated against 
the rock. 

“Did you see him?” she asked languidly, 
sitting up. 

“I am afraid that he has gone home. He 
was galloping. I could tell from his tracks.” 

“I think I can walk. I must.” 

She tried to rise, but, with the pain caused 
by the effort, the blood sprang to her cheek 


for a second and then fled back to her heart, 
and she sank back, her teeth catching her lip 
sharply to keep down an expression of an¬ 
guish. 

“I must get back. If my horse should 
reach the hotel without me, my mother will 
be dreadfully alarmed. I promised her to be 
back by—” 

Gordon did not hear what the hour was, 
for she turned away her face and began to 
cry quietly. She tried to brush the tears 
away with her fingers; but one or two slipped 
past and dropped on her dress. With face 
still averted, she began to feel about her 
dress for her handkerchief; but being unable 
t«> find it. she gave it up. 



From “ Gordon Keith.” Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


SHE WAS THE FIRST TO BREAK THE SILENCE. 
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Susette 

From Hopkinson Smith’s “The Under Dog.” 

(Scribner.) 

She came straight toward me with that 
slowing of pace as she approached the 
nearer, her curiosity getting the better of her 
timidity—quite as a fawn or a little calf 
would have done, attracted by some bit of 
color or movement which was new to it. The 
brown madder dress I now saw was dotted 
with little spots of red, like sprays of berries; 
the yellow-ochre hat was wound with a blue 
ribbon, and tied with a bow on one side. I 
could see, too, that she wore slippers, and 
that her hair was platted in two pig-tails, and 
hung down her back, the ends fastened with 
a ribbon that matched the one on her hat. 

She stood quite still, her face perfectly im¬ 
passive, her little hands clasped together, the 
brim of her hat shading her eyes, which looked 
straight at my canvas. 

I gave no sign of her presence. It is dan¬ 
gerous to break down the reserve of silence, 
which is often the only barrier between au 
out-door painter and the crowds that sur¬ 
round him. Persisted in, it not only compels 
their respect, even to the lowering of theii 
voices and the tip-toeing in and out of the 
circle about you, but shortens the time of 
their visits, a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. So I worked on in silence, never 
turning toward this embodiment of one of 
Boutet de Monvel’s drawings, whose ab¬ 
sorbed face I could see out of one corner of 
my eye. 

Then a ripple of laughter broke the stillness, 
and a little finger was thrust out, stopping 
within a hair’s-breadth of the dot of Chinese 
white, still wet, which topped my burnt-um¬ 
ber figure. 

“Tres drole. Monsieur!” 

The voice was sweeter than the laugh. One 
of those flute-like, bird-throated voices that 
children often have who live in the open all 
their lives, chasing butterflies or gathering 
wild flowers. 


The Danish Housewife. 

From Brochner’s “Danish Life in Tozvn and Coun¬ 
try.’' (Putnam.) 

It is a question whether all these modern 
ideas will not interfere somewhat with the 
virtues of a Danish housewife as such, though 
she is still to the fore in most classes of so¬ 
ciety. The mistress of a Danish house looks 
after her kitchen better, and is also much 
more capable of doing so, than most English 
women, irrespective of their social position. 
It is quite a usual thing for a young Danish 
lady, as the finishing touch to her education, 
to spend six months or a year in a gentleman 
farmer’s house, in a country parsonage, or in 
some other good and respectable home, to 
learn housekeeping, and many are initiated 
into the mysteries of high-class cookery at 
the royal kitchens or at well-known restaur¬ 
ants. Amongst a certain set of Copenhagen¬ 
ers the noble art of cookery is held in great 
esteem, and I once heard a well-known citizen 
express his regret—and I am sure it was gen¬ 
uine — that his mother had died before his wife 


had quite learned to make gravy in the same 
inimitable manner as she had done, for “no 
one could make gravy like his mother;” and 
this was in a house where they kept an ex¬ 
cellent cook. Where there are several daugh¬ 
ters in a family, they often take the manage¬ 
ment of the house in turns, generally for a 
week at a time, and friends of the family are 
supposed to be able to tell whether it is Julie’s, 
or Marie’s, or Elizabeth’s week. The recipe 
book is a cherished possession in many fam¬ 
ilies, having been handed down from mother 
to daughter. As a proof of the store set upon 
it, I cannot refrain from relating what hap¬ 
pened two or three years ago in a country 
parsonage. When a thunderstorm comes on 
in the night, people in the country often, if 
not generally, get up and dress and assemble 
in one of the sitting-rooms, and it is no un¬ 
usual thing for them to bring with them their 
most treasured earthly belongings. This they 
dc from fear of fire by lightning. At one of 
these nocturnal gatherings in the said parson¬ 
age, the pastor brought the communion plate, 
his mother-in-law her jewellery, and his wife 
—her recipes. 

A Lesson in Sword Play. 

From Liljencrants’s “Ward of King Canute.” 

(McClurg.) 

Rotpigar surveyed the sprig of defiance 
with no more than a perfunctory interest. “It 
seems that you are the son of Frode the 
Dane,” he said in his heavy voice. “Frode 
was a mighty raven-feeder; for his sake I 
am going to support you until you can go 
well on your legs. Have you had anything 
to eat?” 

As she shook her head, Randalin’s heart 
rather softened toward him. But it hardened 
again when the thralls had brought the food, 
and he had sat down and begun to share it. Seen 
in a strong light, his rich tunic proved to be 
foul with beer stains, while his great hands 
reeked with grease. His thick lips, his heavy 
breathing—bah, he was revolting ! Before 
she had finished the meal, she had come to 
the conclusion that -she hated him. 

Perhaps it was as well that there was some¬ 
thing to add firmness to her bearing. As he 
swallowed his last mouthful of food, Rothgar 
said abruptly, “Canute has put your training 
into my hands. It is his will that I find out 
how much skill you have with weapons.” 

He rolled his eyes around at her as he 
threw back his head to catch the last drop 
that clung to the golden rim. “Can you han¬ 
dle a sword?” 

“It is in my mind that you have been a lazy 
cub,” the warrior pronounced deliberate sen¬ 
tence, as he set down his goblet. “It is easily 
seen that Frode has been over-gentle with 
you. But you will pay now for your laziness 
by receiving a cut each time I pass your 
guard. Stand forth, and show what your 
skill is worth. This sword will not be too 
heavy.” Selecting the smallest of -the jew¬ 
elled blades upon the floor, he thrust it into 
her hands. 

It is good to have in one’s veins the liquid 
fire of the North, blood to which the pres¬ 
ence of a peril is like the touch of the Ice King 
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to water. At the first clash of the blades, 
strange tingling fires began to flash through 
Randalin,—and then a hardness, that burnt 
while it froze. The first pass, her hands had 
parried seemingly by their own instinct; now 


and the excited clawing of her free hand, 
were not graceful swordsmanship, certainly, 
but her steel was in the right place. The next 
instant, she even drew a little clink from one 
of the Jotun’s silver buttons. 



THE MAN IN THE PASSAGE SAW HER SMILE. 


she flung back her tumbling curls and pro¬ 
ceeded to give those hands the aid of her 
eyes. They were marvellously quick eyes; 
for Fridtjofs thrusts, consulting no rule but 
his own will, had required lightning to fol¬ 
low them and something like mind-reading to 
anticipate them. Three times her blade met 
Rothgar’s squarely, and deftly turned it aside. 
The big warrior gave a grunt of approval and 
tried a more complicated pass. Her back¬ 
ward leap, the sudden doubling of her body, 


As she was recovering herself, she felt 
something like a pin prick her wrist; and she 
wondered vaguely what brooch had become 
unfastened. But she gave it scant attention 
for the big blade was threatening her from a 
new direction. She leaped to meet it, and for 
the next minute was kept turning, twisting, 
dodging, till her breath began to come in 
gasps, and her exhausted hand to relax its 
hold. Her weapon was almost falling from 
it by the time the son of Lodbrok lowered his 
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point. Imitating him, she stood leaning on 
her sword, making futile gasps after her lost 
breath. 

A grin slowly wrinkled his face as he 
watched her. “It appears that one who is no 
bigger around than a willow twig may be 
capable of a berserk rage,” he said. “Do you 
not feel it that you are wounded?” 

Following his eyes down to her hand, she 
found blood trickling from her sleeve. Oh, 
and pain! Now that she had wakened to it— 
pain! pricking, stinging, stabbing. Dropping 
her sword, she caught at her wrist. 

“How did it happen? I thought a pin had 
pricked me!” 

Roaring with laughter, he caught her under 
the arms and tossed her in the air. 

“A pin! he shouted. “A pin! That is 
Frode himself! A beard on your chin, and 
you also will be a feeder of wolves! For 
that you shall have a share in the battle. I 
swear it by the hilt of the Hanger!” 

For the moment, the girl forgot her wound 
and hung limp in the great hands. “The bat¬ 
tle?” she gasped. “I—I fight?” 


“Jacking” for Alligators. 

From Swift’s "Florida Fancies” (.Putnam.) 

I went “jacking” once more, but gave it 
up after that, as it disgusted me. It’s well 
enough for pot hunters, but it strikes me as a 
mighty tame and cowardly sort of sport. It 
was in a fourteen-mile creek near Dead Lake; 
I had for guide and oarsman a typical J. 
Fenimore Cooper hunter. I believe that man 
could scent a deer a mile off with the wind 
against him. He knew every foot of forest 
and stream for twenty miles. There wasn’t 
a spot, wet or dry, in that region that he 
couldn’t take you to, the darkest night. He 
knew the haunt of the Hooping Crane as well 
as the feeding-ground of the finny Goggle- 
eye; he could follow a deer’s track as easily 
as you and I could go up Broadway in a 
cable car. 

I think he must have copied his costume 
from a Cooper hero, and his gun was old and 
antiquated enough to have been carried by one 
of them; but when it went to his shoulder, 
aged and rusty as it was, something had to 
come. 

The night was one of those dark cloudy 
ones with a damp chill in the air that went 
clean through you. As we went across the 
lake the mist commenced to rise like rain, re¬ 
versing the rule. With muffled oars we crept 
into the creek, and then stopped to warm up 
with quinine pills and the usual accompani- 
ment. As I was to do the shooting, I ad¬ 
justed the latter-day style of “jack,” which 
is a bull’s-eye lantern fastened on your head 
by a broad leather strap. The bull’s-eye 
must come in the centre of your forehead, 
and then it makes a sort of a semi-searchlight 
out of you. This you manipulate by throw¬ 
ing your head from side to side, flashing the 
light from bank to bank of the creek into the 
woods. 

I was sitting in the bow with my rifle over 
my knees following the line of light. Outside 


of that range I could not see my hand before 
me, yet that guide r owed me at least twenty 
miles that night through creeks, little watery 
alleys, and small lakes, yet never made one 
mistake. 

Silent and speechless he rowed on and on. 
It was midnight before the noiseless dip of his 
oars slackened. Then we both gazed through 
the darkness at two glaring balls of fire low 
down on the west bank. I flashed my light 
on them and taking careful easy aim pinked 
that alligator with a forty-four right between 
the eyes. There was a sudden bellow, a 
splash, and a dash of water in our faces, and 
the white under-hide of that fellow was float¬ 
ing down the stream. 


Beside the Little White School-house. 

From Wright’s "That Printer of Udell’s.” (Book 
Supply Co.) 

All the forenoon of the next day Dick 
wandered aimlessly about the farm, but some¬ 
how he never got beyond sight of the little 
white school-house. He spent an hour watch¬ 
ing the colts that frolicked in the upper pas¬ 
ture, beyond which lay the children’s play¬ 
ground; then going through the field, he 
climbed the little hill beyond and saw the 
white building through the screen of leaves 
and branches. Once Amy came to the door, 
but only for a moment, when she called the 
shouting youngsters from their short recess. 
Then recrossing the valley half a mile above, 
he walked slowly home to dinner along the 
road leading past the building. How he en¬ 
vied the boys and girls whose droning voices 
reached his ears through the open windows. 

While Dick was chatting with his kind host 
after dinner, as they sat on the porch facing 
the great oak, the latter talked about the 
spring and the history of the place; liow it 
used to be a favorite camping ground for the 
Indians in winter; and pointed out the field 
below the barn, where they had found arrow¬ 
heads by the hundreds. Then he told of the 
other spring just over the ridge, and how the 
two streams came together and- flowed on, 
larger and larger, to the river. And then 
with a farmer’s fondness for a harmless jest, 
he suggested that Dick might find it worth 
his while to visit the other spring; “for,” said 
he, “the school-marm lives there; and she’s a 
right pretty girl. Sensible, too, I reckon, 
though she aint been here only since the first 
of September.” 

When the farmer had gone to his work 
Dick walked down to the spring-house, and 
sitting on the twisted roots of the old oak, 
looked into the crystal water. 

“And so Amy lives by a spring just like 
this,” he thought, “and often sits beneath 
that other oak, perhaps, looking into the water 
as I am looking now.” 

A blue-jay, perched on a bough above 
screamed in mocking laughter at the dreamer 
beneath; an old drake, leading his family in 
a waddling row to the open stream below the 
little house, solemnly quacked his protest 
against such a wilful waste of time; and a 
spotted calf thrust its head through the barn¬ 
yard fence to gaze at him in mild reproach 
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The Escape. 

From Gibbs' “Love of Monsieur(Harper.) 

There was a grinding crash as Cornbury 
and Quinn sprang for the rigging. Quinn 
struck his head upon a steel stay, and had 
not the strength to haul himself clear of the 
water. With a cry he fell back into the sub¬ 
merged boat. Mornay waited a moment too 
long, and the vessel struck him fairly in the 
body. He, too, fell back into the water, but 
as he was tossed aside he fell as by a miracle 
into the friendly arms of the anchor, which, 
not having been hauled clear, dragged just at 
the surface of the water. With an effort he 
pulled himself up, and at last climbed upon 
the stock, and so to the deck unharmed. 

A cluster of dark faces surrounded him, 
and a short, broad man, with a black beard 
and rings in his ears, thrust his way through. 
He looked at the shivering and dripping fig¬ 
ures before him with a laugh. 

“Soho! Soho! Just in the very nick of 
the hoccasion, my bullies. ’Ere be three 
beauties. Ha! ha! Jail-birds at a guinea a 
’ead!” 

There was a sound of cries and the clatter 
of oars; but the vessel was moving rapidly 
through the water, and the constables were 
rapidly left astern. 

“In the King’s name,” shouted the voice of 
Captain Ferrers, “let me aboard!” 

The man with the black beard ran aft and 
leaned over the rail towards the boat which 
was struggling in the water. 

“An’ who might you be?” he roared. 

“I represent the law,” cried Ferrers, and 
his voice seemed dimmer in the distance. 
“These men are officers of the King, to ar¬ 
rest—” The remainder of the sentence was 
caught in the winds and blown away. 

The black-bearded man slapped his leg. 
“The law ! The law!” he shouted. Then he 
made a trumpet- of his hands to make his 
meaning clear, and roared, “Go to ’ell!” He 
clapped his hand to his thigh and laughed 
immoderately. _ 

Engaged to an Earl. 

From Phillips ' “Golden Fleece ” (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) 

Frothingham was more and more uncom¬ 
fortable. Catherine took him everywhere in 
her train and, with seeming unconsciousness 
of what she was doing, fairly flaunted him as 
her devoted attendant. Yet only when they 
were alone did she ever betray that she had 
more than a polite, friendly interest in him. 
He would have got angry at her, would have 
made vigorous protest, but how was it pos¬ 
sible to bring such sordidness as mere vul¬ 
gar appearances to the attention of so inno¬ 
cent and high-minded a creature? He re¬ 
strained himself, or, rather, was restrained— 
until Horse Show week. 

Those afternoons and evenings of dragging 
al the divine Catherine’s chariot wheels before 
the eyes of the multitude were too much for 
him. It was one of the years when the Horse 
Show was the fashion for the fashionable. 
Not only the racing set and the hunting set, 
but also the dancing and the dressing and the 
literary and artistic sets, and the fadless, but 


none the less frivolous, set, flocked there day 
and evening to crowd the boxes with a daz¬ 
zling display of dresses, wraps, jewels, and 
free-and-easy manners. At first Frothing¬ 
ham gaped almost as amazedly as the multi¬ 
tude that poured slowly and thickly round the 
promenade, eyes glued upon the occupants of 
the boxes, never a glance to spare for the 
ring from the cyclorama of luxury and fash¬ 
ion. “And at a horse show!” he muttered, as 
he noted the hats and gowns made to be 
shown only in houses, or in carriages on the 
way to and from houses, but there exhibited 
amid the dust of the show ring. “What rot¬ 
ten bad taste!” 

He was astounded to find Catherine out¬ 
done by none in extravagant out-of-placeness 
of ostentation—as he regarded it. Day after 
day, night after night, she showed herself off 
to her friends and to the craning throngs of 
the promenade in a kaleidoscopic series of 
wonderful “creations.” And she insisted that 
he should always be in close attendance. As 
he sat beside her he heard the comments of 
the crowd—there was always a crowd in front 
of Longview’s box: “That’s the girl.”—“Yes, 
and the fellow beside her, with the eyeglass, 
he’s the Earl.”—“I don’t know how much— 
some say a million—some say two or three.”— 
“He Jooks dull, but then all Englishmen look 
that.”—“I’ll bet he could be a brute. Look 
what a heavy jaw he’s got.”—“She’ll be sick 
of him before she’s had him a year.” 

“Did Catherine hear?” he wondered. Appa¬ 
rently not. Fie never surprised in her face or 
manner a hint of consciousness of self or of 
being stared at and commented upon. “But 
she can’t, avoid hearing,” he said to himself. 
“These asses are braying right in her ears. 
And why should she get herself up in all these 
clothes, if it ain’t to be stared at?” 


Who Wore the Grey Cloak ? 

From MacGrath's “The Grey Cloak.” 

(Bobbs-Merrill.) 

When the Chevalier was ushered into Maz- 
arin’s presence he was in great perturbation. 
Diane had not met him in the gallery as she 
had fairly promised, and the young page who 
had played Mercury to their intrigue stared 
him coolly in the face when questioned, and 
went about his affairs cavalierly. What did 
it mean? He scarce saw Mazarin or the se¬ 
rious faces of the musketeers. . . . 

“Take care, Monsieur,” said Mazarin, lift¬ 
ing a warning finger. '‘You arrived yester¬ 
day, secretly.” 

“I? Why, Monseigneur, this is the twen¬ 
tieth of February, the evening we agreed' 
upon. I slept last night at the Pineapple in 
Fontainebleau. I repeat to you, I arrived 
scarce two hours ago.” It was now for the 
first time that he noted the seriousness of the 
faces confronting him. 

“Very well, then,” replied Mazarin icily. 
“You were in Paris last night. You had an 
appointment at the Hotel de Brissac. You en¬ 
tered by a window. Being surprised by the 
aged Brissac, you killed him.” 

The musketeers, who knew the Chevalier’s 
courage, exchanged glances of surprise and 
disbelief. As for the accused, he stepped 
brek, horrified. 
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“I warn you, Monsieur/’ said Mazarin, “I 
like nor this manner you assume. There 
were witnesses, and trustworthy ones. You 
may rely upon that.” 

“Trustworthy? That is not possible. I 
did not know De Brissac. I have never ex¬ 
changed a word with him.” 

“It is not advanced that you knew Monsieur 
H Comte. But there was madame, who, it is 
said, was one time affianced to you.” Maza- 
rm, was a keen physiognomist; and as he 
read the utter bewilderment written on the 
Chevalier’s face, his own grew somewhat 
puzzled. 

“Monseigneur, as our Lady is witness, I 
have never, tc my knowledge, set eyes upon 
Madame de Brissac, though it is true that at 
one time it was my father’s wish that I should 
wed Mademoiselle de Montbazon.” 

“Monsieur, when a man wears such fash¬ 
ionable clothes as you wear, lie naturally 
fixes the memory, becomes conspicuous. Do 
not forget the grey cloak, Monsieur le Cheva¬ 
lier.” 

“The grey cloak?” The Chevalier’s face 
brightened. “Why, Monseigneur, the grey 
cloak. . . .” He stopped. Victor de Saum- 
aise, his friend, his comrade in arms, Victor 
the gay and careless, who was without any 
ii fluence save that which his cheeriness and 
honesty and wit gave him! Victor the poet, 
the fashionable Villon, with his ballade, his 
rondeau, his triolet, his chant-royal!—Victor, 
who had put his own breast before his at 


Lens ! The Chevalier regained his composure, 
he saw his way clearly, and said quietly: “I 
have not worn my grey cloak since the king’s 
party at Louvre. I can only repeat that I was 
not in Paris last night. I slept at the Pine¬ 
apple at Fontainebleau. Having no money, I 
pawned my ring for a night’s lodging. If you 
will send some gentleman to make inquiries, 
the truth of my statement will be verified.” 
There was now no wrath in the Chevalier’s 
voice; but there was a quality of resignation 
in it which struck the acute ear of the car¬ 
dinal and caused him to raise his penciled 
blows. 

“Monsieur, you are hiding something,” he 
said quickly, even shrewdly. 

“I?” 


“You, Monsieur. I believe that you slept 
in Fontainebleau. But who wore your grey 
cloak?” _ 


Noblesse Oblige. 

From Hardy’s “His Daughter First .” ( Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co.) 

The minutes dragged by. The doctor had 
made all his preparations. He came to the 
door for the last time with Paul to listen for 
the sound of bells. 

“We must manage by ourselves,” he said, 
“and do the best we can. If we only had some 
one to administer the ether”— Then they 
went in and the door closed. 

As they passed from the kitchen, which 
served all purposes in Mr. Pearson’s menage, 
into the adjoining bedroom a voice said,— 

“I will do that.” 

The two men turned and saw Mabel stand¬ 
ing in the doorway taking off her dogskin 
gloves. The doctor was a quiet man, of few 


words, and he was looking meditatively into 
the pale, resolute face confronting him. 

“You need not fear for me,” said Mabel, an¬ 
swering his look and removing her hat. 

“I knew she could do it the moment I 
heard her speak and looked into her eyes,” 
the doctor said to the Lemington surgeon an 
hour later when the latter was driving away. 

“That’s my experience,” was the reply. 
“Blood and education always tell.” 

“You are a brave girl and you have helped 
save a life,” he said to Mabel, as he put her 
in the sleigh beside Paul. 

She smiled faintly. Her face was white 
and she was trembling. The doctor had 
given her a drink of something before start¬ 
ing. She did not know what it was, but it 
steadied her, and the fresh air against her 
cheeks was refreshing. Yet it was all she 
could do to hold herself straight. Waves of 
nausea and dizziness made her hold fast to the 
robe. She felt that if she let go, or leaned 
back against the cushion, she would sink into 
the nothingness lying in wait for her. The 
consciousness that Paul was watching her as 
she swayed to the motion of the sleigh, 
though it was the watchfulness of solicitude, 
gave her the fictitious strength of pride. His 
voice sounded far away. She knew that it 
was kind, that he was praising her and say¬ 
ing pleasant things, but she counted every 
tree and bush as they hurried by. 

Mrs. Frazer saw them as they drove up the 
avenue, and was at the door. 

“Where is Margaret?” she exclaimed. 

“I am going for her now,” said Paul, help¬ 
ing Mabel out. “Take Miss Temple to her 
room.” 

“What has happened, dear?” Mabel’s pale 
face frightened her. 

“Nothing,” said Mabel. But the question 
was too much for her. A horrible odor of 
ether swept over her, and she pitched forward 
into Mrs. Frazer’s arms. 


A Luncheon Party at Hatfield House. 

From Waddington’s “Letters of a Diplomat's Wife.” 

(.Scribner.) 

At Hatfield, one of Lord Salisbury’s sons 
was at the station to receive the swells. I 
got separated in the crowd from W., so 
Lord Edward put me into a brougham, and 
asked me if I would take another Ambassa¬ 
dor, as mine was missing for the moment. I 
agreed, of course, so Comte Hatzfeldt came 
with me. There was a large party staying 
in the house, including the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess, the Shah, and various members of the 
family and Court. Lady Salisbury was stand¬ 
ing at one of the big doors opening on the 
terrace. Lord Salisbury, she told me, was 
taking the Shah for a drive in the park.’ We 
all loitered about a little on the terrace. The 
rain had stopped and, though there was no 
sun. the house looked beautiful with its grey 
walls and splendid lines. The first person I 
saw was the Due d’Aumale, and we had quite 
a talk while waiting for luncheon. The Prince 
also came out and talked. Luncheon was 
served at small, round tables in the great 
dining-room. As Doyens we were at the 
Royal table. The Prince took me, and I had 
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next to me the Grand Vizier, who had taken 
in Lady Londonderry. She is very handsome, 
very well dressed, and the Grand Vizier en¬ 
joyed himself very much. It seems he is a 
very difficult gentleman, and at some man’s 
house party, Ferdinand Rothschild’s, I think, 
he was not pleased with his reception, or his 
place at the table, and declined to come down¬ 
stairs. There were about 70 people at lunch¬ 
eon, and as many more, they told me, up¬ 
stairs. Quantities of flowers, silver, servants, 
etc., and a band playing. After breakfast we 
all adjourned to the terrace and some photo¬ 
graphic groups were taken. There was some 
wonderful shooting by some Americans which 
interested the Persians very much, and one 
of the Shah’s suite was most anxious to try 
his hand at it, and forcibly took a rifle from 
the American, who protested vigorously, but 
the Persian kept hold of his gun and evidently 
meant to shoot, so the American appealed di¬ 
rectly to the Prince, saying there would be an 
accident if he was allowed to go on; and the 
Prince interfered and persuaded the irate 
Oriental to give up his weapon. 

They had asked a great many people to tea, 
but evidently the rain kept many away. The 
toilettes were most varied—every description 
of costume, from the Duchess of Rutland in 
white satin and diamonds (large stones sewed 
all over the body of her dress) to the simplest 
description of blue serge, covert coat, and 
even a waterproof carried over one’s arm. I 
was thinking of going to get a cup of tea, 
when I crossed again the Due d’Aumale, who 
was also looking for the tea-table, so we went 
off together and had a pleasant “quart 
d’heure.” He is always so nice to W. and me, 
and is so distinguished-looking wherever he 
is—such extraordinary charm of manner and 
so soldierly. He had been much amused by 
the stories he had heard of the eccentricities 
of the Persian suite. One of the ladies stay¬ 
ing in the house found two gentlemen sitting 
on her bed when she went up to dress for 
dinner. I must say I think it was awfully 
good of Lady Salisbury to ask them all to 
stay. _ 

For an Afternoon Ride. 

From Williams’s “The Captain ( Lothrop .) 

He swung along at an -easy pace, and 
turned between the gateposts at Doctor Shir¬ 
ley’s place with a welcome on his clean¬ 
shaven face for the big house which stood on 
a gentle rise in a circle of locust-trees at the 
end of the elm-shaded drive. There was dig¬ 
nity and an ample hospitality in its porch and 
gallery, its wide-open doors, and its walls 
cooled by the vines which clambered into the 
laps of the windows and wreathed the chim¬ 
neys to their tops. Back of it was the white¬ 
washed kitchen with flaking walls. Beyond 
this, where the ground fell away in rolling 
reaches toward the east, were the cabins of the 
quarter; at one side, among gnarled orchard- 
trees, the spring-house, shoulder-high above 
the grass. Further east the meadows began, 
now bathed in the blue mist and yellow sun¬ 
shine of an autumn afternoon. The peace of 
it entered into David’s soul. There had 
never been another place like this to him, 
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there never would be. Here was his home. 
And this was the South in all its habits at 
least. A bitter distrust of those who would 
break in upon this peace welled in his heart. 
What right had they? 

He pulled up his horse at the mounting- 
block. There was no one in sight. He 
waited a little while, then whistled; but drew 
only an echo. Again he whistled without an 
answer. Then he smiled at the open doors, 
and rode slowly down to the gate. He was 
aware that a departing back often wrought 
wonders. 

Yet he came to the end of the drive, listen¬ 
ing over his shoulder in vain. So he turned 
back toward the house. His horse threw up 
its head and strained at the bridle. But he 
was at the mounting-block once more, and a 
line was drawn between his eyes when, from 
the dimness of the hall, came a little cry, “Oh, 
so you are there at last!” And on to the 
porch, in all the trim propriety of riding- 
habit, stepped the figure which his eyes had 
been seeking for the quarter-hour past. 

Holding her fine shoulders so proudly that 
she seemed a head above her stature, her 
eyes shaded by a wide hat, against which the 
curling brown hair was in rebellion, her skirt 
caught up in a slender hand so that David 
perceived that these were new boots, she 
came to the porch’s edge. 

“Well,” she asked, “what have you to say?” 

“To say?” he answered. “Me? You ought 
to be the one to say something. You told me 
to be here—” 

“At three o’clock. It is now quarter past.” 

“Well ?” 

The gray eyes were stern, the mouth com¬ 
manding. _ 

A Friend in Need. 

From “A Virginia Girl in the Civil War.” 

(Appleton.) 

Among the groups thronging the tavern 
were a few graycoats who had been captured 
the day before’ One of these prisoners, a 
tall, handsome man, walked restlessly up and 
down the room where we sat, his guard keep¬ 
ing watch on him. As he passed back and 
forth I looked at him sorrowfully, putting 
into my eyes all the sympathy and encourage¬ 
ment I dared. 

There was something in his look when he 
returned mine that made me think he wanted 
to speak to me. Every time he passed I 
thought I saw his eyes growing more and 
more wistful under their drooping lids. 

Without seeming to notice him I moved 
about the room until I got to a window which 
was in the line of his restless beat. I stood 
there, my back turned to him, apparently 
looking out of the window, until I disarmed 
the suspicion of the guard. Then I settled 
down into a seat, my side to the window, my 
back to the guard, my face to the prisoner 
when the turn in his beat brought him to¬ 
ward me. A swift glance showed him that I 
was on the alert. Not a muscle of his face 
changed—he was facing the guard—but when 
he turned and came back, as he passed me he 
dropped these words: 

“Going south?” 

He walked to the end of the room and 
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turned. Coming back, he faced me and the 
guard. As he passed I said: 

“Yes.” 

When he came back, he said—always with 
his head drooped and speaking below his 
breath and so that his lips could hardly be 
seen to move: 

“Take a message?” 

When he passed back I said: 

“Yes.” 

Returning: “Get word to Governor Vance 
of North Carolina-” 

To the end of his beat, turning and passing 
again in silence, then as he walked with his 
back to the guard: 

“You saw Charlie Vance here-” 

To the end of beat one way, to the end an¬ 
other, and back again: 

“Prisoner—captured in fight yesterday-” 

Several beats back and forth in silence, 
then: 

“Carried north-” 

Again: 

“Don’t know where.” 

This was the last he had opportunity to 
say. I saw the orderly coming in. 


A Close Shave. 

From Whitson's “Barbara, a Woman of the West." 

(Little, Brown & Co.) 

The cloud, drawing ever nearer, took on 
a misty front that hid its rolling folds and 
greenish mouth. Thunder began to break 
from it, and it seemed dissolving into rain, 
which, as it hissed downward, the sea rose up 
to meet. The breeze freshened into a half 
gale, flattening out the waves at first, then 
piling them up; and the bow of the boat, cut¬ 
ting and plunging through them, threw across 
the rail a drenching, salt spray. Barbara, sit¬ 
ting so far forward, caught the full force of 
it; but, though she gasped now and then as 
the spray went flying over her, she clung to 
her position, not deeming it wise to make a 
change. 

Gordon began to cry, adding his voice to 
that of Ruth. Alice, who had reached the 
mature age of eleven and was by nature staid 
and womanly, tried with her mother to quiet 
the crying children. 

“We’re ’most in now,” said Alice. “I think 
I can see the ships inside—don’t you, Gordon? 
Hold on tight to mamma and we’re all right.” 

“We’re all right!” shouted Bream without 
looking at them. He was giving his entire at¬ 
tention to the management of the boat, crit¬ 
ically eyeing the sail and the sea, the tiller 
moving now and then under his skilful hand. 
“Five minutes more—” 

A big, green wave climbed over the bow 
and tore at Barbara as if it meant to pluck her 
from the rail, and she did not hear the com¬ 
pletion of the sentence. The wave shook 
itself free, thrust a white hand up at the stag¬ 
gering sail and rolled past; and Barbara, 
looking ahead through the mist that began to 
envelop everything, saw familiar landmarks 
and knew that the harbor entrance was just 
ahead. 

Bream’s announcement was premature. The 
squall bore down now with a hissing scream; 
and when it struck, Barbara was sure they 


were all going to the bottom together. She 
saw the sail fly by. It had been torn from 
Bream’s hand, or he had let go of the sheet 
as a measure of safety. For a half minute 
the cat-boat seemed buried under a moun¬ 
tain of water; then it righted and flew up the 
channel at race-horse speed, the sail splitting 
and streaming out before like the broken 
wing of a bird. _ 

“A Little, Passionately, Not at All.” 

From Powell's “The House on the Hudson.” 

(Scribner.) 

“It will take three daisies to try fairly,” 
said Madam, who evidently had faith in the 
test. She had become very solemn. “Can 
you spare so many, Athena?” 

“She can spare all,” said Randal. “What 
does she want with common field-flowers? 
Come, my fortune, Madam!” 

I tucked a few daisies into my belt, yield¬ 
ing the rest to Fate. 

“I’m fearfully agitated,” cried Randal, pre¬ 
tending to shiver. 

“Un pen, beaucoup, passionnement, pas du 
tout,” recited Madam, monotonously, and with 
each sentiment a leaf fell. 

“Translate somebody, quick!” Randal whis¬ 
pered, hoarsely. “I don’t understand, and my 
nerves are in an awful state!” 

Madam, really excited, paid no heed. Her 
expression told me that if the daisy showed 
favor she would cheat to gain her way, and 
pull off two leaves at once, to do so. 

“Un pen, beaucoup, passionnement, pas du 
tout” —Philip’s rich sweet voice chimed in 
with his mother’s—“meaning, a little, much, 
passionately, not at all!” 

“A little what?” asked Randal, pretending 
to be stupid. 

“A little love,” said Philip, looking at me 
instead of at his friend. “Not so good as 
‘much,’ but far better than ‘not at all!’ And 
who dare hope for—‘passionately’?” 

“Pas du tout?” cried out Madam, her sing¬ 
song stopping suddenly. “ Pas du tout!” 

She clapped her hands, laughing with de¬ 
light. Then, fearing she had been rude, hung 
her head like a child, glancing sideways at 
Randal to note if he were angry. 

He was displeased. He could not endure' 
being relegated to the background, though for 
me he cared nothing. 

“One more trial—no, two more, Madam! 
It must be two out of three to win or lose,” 
he cried. 

Another daisy was stripped of its petals, 
with the same result as the first. The old 
lady’s delight increased, an angry light 
gleamed in Randal’s eyes. 

“Now for Erranti’s turn!” he said, irri¬ 
tably. “He looks very calm and satisfied, but 
I bet you the daisy’ll knock the conquering 
hero out of him!” 

“No, no,” said Madam, quickly. “Philip 
does not believe in nonsense. I will try for 
Athena. She shall name her daisy softly, 
very softly, so that none may hear. Later I 
may know his name, iTest-ce pas, petite?” 

I took the flower to do as she wished, when 
Philip laid his hand lightly on my arm. 

“I name the daisy,” he said, quietly. “Pray 
begin, maman 
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Peg’s Dinner. 

From Lezvis’ “Peggy O’Neal.” (Drcxel Biddle.) 

Peg's dinner, as dinners go, was a creature 
of magnificence, with Peg, beautiful as a moss- 
rose, at the General’s right, and Dolly Madi¬ 
son’s own silver—massy, and, as the women 
said, “gorgeous,”—to glisten on the white 
napery. TJie General’s wide-flung invitations 
were as widely accepted; and not alone the 
Van Burens and the HCrudeners and the 
Vaughns, but the Calhouns and the Berriens 
and the Branches, and all of the sept of Nul¬ 
lification, were there, as though to put down 
any surmise of sulky fear for themselves to be 
the offshoot of that conflict of the toasts. 
Even the frivolous Pigeonbreast was with us 
undismayed; albeit he practiced a forbearance 
touching Peg, and never once after the first 
formalities so far forgot his caution as to be 
near enough to that sparkling lady to court 
the awful hazard of her glance. 

There came but one clash beneath my no¬ 
tice, and that would feed my humor. Hous¬ 
ton was just come into town, as rude and 
tangled a gentleman in every politer tech¬ 
nicality as the bears of his native woods. 
With him for his table-mate he bore away 
the wife of Ingham of the Treasury. Hous¬ 
ton guarded his prize to her place with a fe¬ 
rocious backwoods vigilance as though it were 
indeed the enemy’s country and they in peril 
of some Indian ambuscade with each new 
room they entered. The lady, with a tact as 
crude as Houston’s knowledge of the draw¬ 
ing-room, perceiving the savageries of her 
protector, would be prompt to establish her¬ 
self as directress of his manners. Poor 
Houston suffered more than once the humil¬ 
iation of the lady’s counsel, given in a high, 
obvious voice, and with the manner of one 
who corrects a novice dull to the confines of 
despair. 

The rupture befell over fish and when a 
portion of delicate pompano was placed be¬ 
fore the headlong Houston. 

“That is not the fish fork,” cautioned the 
lady in a whisper so loud it bred a smile on 
thirty faces either side of her; “that is not 
the fish fork; here, take this.” 

“By Satan’s hoofs, madam!” exclaimed the 
wrathful Houston, whose long-stifled resent¬ 
ment would now be in the saddle, at the same 
time brandishing the huge trident he had 
somehow gotten hold on; “by Satan’s hoof! 
keep your fish forks for whom you will. For 
myself, I’ll eat this catfish with my saber if 
I have the mind.” 


Why Do Women Form Clubs? 

From Lyons’ “Prudence Pratt” ( Blackburne.) 

“Now, we will have a cosey chat,” said 
Judge Farrington, turning to Miss Dix. “They 
tell me you are the president of a woman’s 
club. You don’t look the part. What do you 
do there?” 

Miss Dix laughed. “I suppose you expect 
to find all club-women fashioned on the old 
idea of the species—short hair, short skirt, 
and masculine manner?” she responded. “Do 


you know, on this subject, men are wofully 
behind the times?” 

“Well, we are willing to be enlightened by 
so charming an apostle of the sex”—with a 
courtly bow. “But tell me, why do women 
form clubs anyway? They seem to be crazy 
on the subject. Can’t they find sufficient oc¬ 
cupation or diversion in their home duties?” 

“In the first place,” explained Miss Dix, 
“the Woman’s Club is neither properly under¬ 
stood nor appreciated, but the fact that it is 
such an important item in the world of women 
proves that it fills a needed want. Does it 
not?” 

“It would seem so,” answered the Judge, 
thoughtfully. 

“If you will contrast the life of our grand¬ 
mothers with the life of the present day, you 
will find a very good raison d'etre for the Wo¬ 
man’s Club,” continued Miss Dix. “For in¬ 
stance, the occupations of the past, such as 
spinning, weaving, sewing, cooking, cleaning, 
and even the care of children, have been sup¬ 
planted by modern inventions and trained 
help in all the domestic duties. There is really 
not enough for the women of average intelli¬ 
gence and energy to do. If her husband is 
successful in being able to support her in ease 
—it is mainly this class of women who enter 
club life—she is capable of directing her do¬ 
mestic machinery in a few hours devoted to 
that purpose, and then what is she to do the 
rest of the day? You must remember she 
has no business to look after, no engrossing 
interests to monopolize her time.” 

“She should spend her day in the gentle 
pursuits and amusements suitable to women,” 
said Mrs. Letitia, who did not approve of 
women’s clubs—“and then make herself beau¬ 
tiful and get her mind attuned to receive her 
husband when he returns from his daily toil.” 

“I know many brilliant women married to 
some of the brightest men of the present day,” 
chimed in Prudence, “and I cannot recall one 
household, where the learned judge, lawyer, 
doctor, or merchant, as the case may be, does 
not immediately fly to the sofa in the library 
or sitting-room for a comfortable after-dinner 
nap. What about that ‘attuned mind,’ Le¬ 
titia?” 


The Imitation Horse and the Automobile. 

From Loomis’s “Cheerful Americans.” {Holt.) 

“Oh James, look out!” 

This interruption was involuntary on the 
part of Mr. Tucker, and his words were not 
noticed by his wife in the confusion of that 
which followed. They were going down a 
hill at a fearful rate, when the off foreleg of 
the wooden horse became a veritable off fore¬ 
leg, for it hit a log of wood that had dropped 
from a teamster’s cart not five minutes before, 
and broke off at the knee. The jar almost 
threw Mrs. Tucker out; she grasped the 
dash-board to save herself, and caught a 
momentary glimpse of the oddly working 
haunches of the imitation beast. 

“Oh, John, he’s running away.” 

Now this was not quite accurate, for he 
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was being pushed away by a runaway auto¬ 
mobile. 

Mr. Tucker noticed the increased speed and 
turned to admonish James. 

James had left. 

The departure of James was coincident with 
the collision, and he was at that moment ex¬ 
tricating himself from a sapling into which 
he had been pitched. He yelled directions to 
Mr. Tucker, which lacked carrying power. 

The vehicle had now come to a turn in the 
road, and not receiving any impulse to the 
contrary, it made for a stone wall that lay 
before it. Mr. Tucker knew nothing about 
the working of the machine, but with admir¬ 
able presence of mind he seized a projecting 
rod, and the wagon turned to the left with 
prompt obedience, but so suddenly that it ran 
upon two wheels and nearly upset. 

So far so good, but now what should he 
do? To get over to the back seat was either to 
give the whole thing away or else make Mrs. 
Tucker question his courage. 

He was too obstinate to disclose his secret 
until he should be forced to. so he sat still 
and awaited developments. Developments do 
not keep you waiting long when you are in a 
runaway automobile, and in just one minute 
by his watch, although he did not time it, the 
end came. 

, Too late to do any good, John Tucker 
jumped over the back of the seat, because he 
saw the wooden horse again approaching a 
stone wall beyond which lay a frog-pond. 

He pulled the lever as before, but he could 
not have pulled it hard enough, for the next 
moment there was a shock, and then Mrs. 


Tucker sailed like a sprite through the air 
and landed in the water like a nymph, while 
some kindling-wood in a horsehair skin was 
ail that was left of Mr. Tucker’s thorough¬ 
bred. 

Mr. Tucker was not hurt by the impact, for 
he grasped an overhanging bough and saved 
himself. He dropped to earth, vaulted a stone 
wall, and rescued the fainting figure of his 
wife. The kindly services of a farmer pro¬ 
cured her the shelter of a neighboring farm¬ 
house. 

Mr. Tucker knew from past experience that 
his wife was an easy fainter, and after assur¬ 
ing himself that no bones were broken he left 
her for a few minutes that he might run out 
to seek for James, who might be at death’s 
door. 

He found him gazing upon the ruins of the 
wooden horse. 

Upon learning that the man was uninjured 
he drew a bill from his pocket and said: 
‘‘My boy, here’s money for your expenses and 
your wages, and if there is any go in this 
machine run her to New York and tell your 
people that they can have her as a gift. I 
am through with automobiles.” 

But half hour later Mrs. Tucker, fully con¬ 
scious but somewhat weak, sat up on the bed 
in the farmer’s best chamber and said: 

“John, I think that if it had been a horse¬ 
less automobile it wouldn’t have been so bad.” 

Whereupon John overtook James just set¬ 
ting out for New York, and gave him an or¬ 
der for one horseless automobile. 

And now John is convinced that his wife is 
a thoroughbred. 



From “Cheerful Americans.” Copyright, 1903, by Henry Holt 4 Co. 


“OH, JOHN, HE’S RUNNING AWAY !” 








From “My Woodland Intimates.” Copyright, 1903, by The Baker & Taylor Co. 
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Craigie (Mrs. P. M. T.), “John Oliver Hobbes,” 
pseud., Love and the soul hunters, f$i.so. 

Funk & W 

— Tales about temperaments, f$i; pap., fso c. 


Appleton 

Crawford (F. M ), Cecilia, f$i.50. Macmillan 

— Man overboard!, t5o c. Macmillan 

Creelman (Ja.), Eagle blood, t$i.5o. Lothrop 


Crockett (S. R.), Flower-o’-the-corn, f$i.so. 

McClure, P 

Crowley (M. C.), Love thrives in war, f$i.50. 

Little, B 

Cruger (Mrs. Van R.), World’s people (short sto¬ 
ries), t$i-5o. Taylor 

Cutting (M. S.), Little stories of married life, f$ 1.25. 

McClure, P 

Dahn (F.), Captive of the Roman Eagles, t$i-5o. 

McClurg 

— Felicitas, t$i-So. McClurg 

Dana (M.), The Puritan witch, $1.25 .Smart Set Pub 

Daskam (J. D.), Middle-aged love stories, f$i.25. 

Scribner 

— Whom the gods destroyed (short stories), f$i.so. 

Scribner 

Davenport (Arnold), By the ramparts of Jezreel, 
f$i.50. Longmans, G 

Davis (R. PI.), Captain Macklin, f$i.5o ...Scribner 

— Ranson’s folly (short stories), f$i.50... .Scribner 

Dawson (A. J.), Plidden manna, f$i.5o. Barnes 

Despotism and Democracy. McClure, P 

Devereux (M.), Lafitte of Louisiana, f$i.5o. 

Little, B 

Dickens (C.), Works, New Century lib , 17 v., ea., 
$1; $1.25; $1.50. Nelson 


Gerard (D.), The blood-tax, f$i.so. Dodd, M 

— The eternal woman, f$i.5o. Brentano’s 

Gibbons (W. F.), Those black diamond men, f$i.5o. 

Revell 

Gibbs (G.). The love of Monsieur, f$ 1.50... .Harper 

Gilman (Bradley), Ronald Carnaquay, f$i.5o. 

Macmillan 

Gilson (R. R.), In the morning glow (short sto¬ 
ries), f$ 1.25. Harper 

Glentworth (M. L), The tenth commandment, 

f$i.5o. Lee & S 

Glovatski (A.), The pharaoh and the priest, f$i.so. 

Little, B 

Glyn (E.), Reflections of Ambrosine, f$i.50. Harper 
Goldsmith (M.), A victim of conscience, f$i ..Coates 

Goodloe (A. C.), Calvert of Strathore, f$i.so. 

Scribner 

Goss (C. P\), The loom of life, .Bobbs-Merrill 

Gray (W. B.), The volunteer organist, 25 c. 

J. S. Ogilvie 

Greaves (R.), Brewster’s millions, f$i.5o. Stone 

Greene (Mrs. S. P. McL.), Winslow Plain, f$i.so. 

Harper 

Grier (S. C.), A crowned queen, f$i.25; pap., fso c. 

Page 

Gunter (A. C.), The city of mystery, f$i,.so; pap., 
f5o c. Home Pub. Co 

— Conscience of a king, f$i.so; pap., fso c. 

Home Pub. Co 

— The Spy Company, f$i.so; pap., fso c. 

Home Pub. Co 

Guthrie (T. A.), A Bayard from Bengal, f$i.2S. 

Appleton 

Gwynne (Paul), The pagan at the shrine, net, $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Haggard (PI. R.), Pearl-maiden, f$i.so. 

Longmans, G 

Hall (Ruth), A Downrenter’s son, f$i.so. 

Houghton, M 


Harben (W. N.), Abner Daniel, f$i.so. Harper 

— The substitute, f$i.5o. Harper 


— Works, Oxford India Paper ed., 17 v., ea., $1.25. 

Oxford Univ. Press 
Doyle (A. C.), Plound of the Baskervilles, pap., 50 c. 

Amer. News Co 

Dudeney (Mrs. PI.), Robin Brilliant, f$i.5o .Dodd, M 

Duryea (N. L.), Among the palms (stories), t$i.25. 

J. F. Taylor 

Dye (Mrs. E. E.), The conquest, f$i.so ...McClurg 
Edwards (L. B.), The Tu-Tze’s tower, f$i.. Coates 

Eggleston (G. C.), The master of Warlock, f$i.5o. 

Lothrop 

Eldridge (F. W.), A social cockatrice, t$i-5o. 

Lothrop 

Elizabeth’s children, f$i.so. Lane 

Emery (Clay), Cap’n Titus (short stories), f$i. 

Dou'oleday, P 

Eustis (E.), Marion Manning, f$i.5o. Harper 

Fane (F. G.), Richard Wyndham, f$i.50 .Dillingham 
Fawcett (Edgar), The vulgarians, $1 .Smart Set Pub 
Flint (A.), A girl of ideas, f$i-5o. Scribner 

Flynt (Josiah), pseud., The rise of Ruderick Clowd, 
•{•$1.50. Dodd, M 

Flower (E.), The spoilsmen, f$i.5o. Page 

Foote (Mrs. M. H.), The desert and the sown, 
f$i.50. Houghton, M 

Forbes (Mrs. W. R. D.), Unofficial, f$i; pap., fso c. 

Appleton 

Ford (P. L.), Wanted, a chaperon, f$2- Dodd, M 

Ford (Sewell), Plorses nine (stories), f$i.25. 

Scribner 

Forman (J. M.), The garden of lies, f$i.so. .Stokes 

— Journeys end, net, $1.50. Doubleday. P 

Forsslund (L.), The ship of dreams, f$i.so ..Harper 

Foster (M. G.), The heart of the doctor, f$i.so. 

Houghton, M 

Fowler (E. T.), Fuel of fire, f$i.so. Dodd, M 

Fraser (W. A.), Thoroughbreds, f$i.50. .McClure, P 
Garnett (R.), The twilight of the gods, f$t.so. .Lawe 


Harboe (P.), The son of Magnus, f$i.5o. 

J. F. Taylor 

Hardy (A. S.), His daughter first, f$i.so. 

Houghton , M 

Harris (J. C.), Gabriel Tolliver, f$ 1,50. .McClure, P 

Harrison (E.), The stage of life, f$i.so. 

Rob. Clarke Co 

Harrod (F. F.), Mother Earth, f$i.so../. F. Taylor 

Hart (M.), Sacrilege Farm, f$i; pap., fso c. 

Appleton 

Harte (Bret), Condensed novels, 2d ser., f$i.25. 

Houghton, M 

— Trent’s trust (stories), f$i.2S. Houghton, M 

Hayden (E. G.), From a thatched cottage, f$i.so. 

Crowell 

Hector (Mrs. A. P\), Stronger than love, t$i* 5 o. 

Brentano’s 

Henderson (C. II.), John Percyfield, t$i-5o. 

Houghton, M 

Henniker (F.), Contrasts, f$i.50. Lane 

Higgins (Eliz.), Out of the west, f$i.5o- Harper 

Higginson (Ella), Mariella of out-west, f$i.5o. 

Macmillan 

Hope (A.), The intrusions of Peggy, f$i.50. Harper 
Hope (Graham), pseud., Triumph of Count Oster- 


mann, f$i.5o. Holt 

Hornung (E. W.), No hero, f$i.25. Scribner 

— The shadow of the rope, f$i.so. Scribner 


Horton (G.), The long straight road. t$i-50. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Hotchkiss (C. C.), For a maiden brave, f$i.so. 

Appleton 

Howells (W. D.), Questionable shapes, f$i.so. 

Harper 

Hughes (R.), The*whirlwind, f$i.So. Lothrop 

Hulbert (A. B.), The queen of Quelparte, $1.50. 

Little, B 

Hume (F. W.), A coin of Edward vn., t$i.25. 

Dillingham 

Humphrey (Z.), Uncle Charley, $1 .25.Houghton, M 

Hutten (Bettina v.), Our Lady of the Beeches, 
f$i.25. Houghton, M 
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Iddesleigh (Earl of), Luck o’ Lassendale, f$i.so. 

Lane 

Iliowizi (H.), The archierey of Samara, f$i .Coates 
Isham (F. S.), Under the rose, f$i.50. Bobbs-Merrill 


Ja«ob (V.), The sheep-stealers, f$i.2o. Putnam 

Jacobs (W. W.)» The lady of the barge (short sto¬ 
ries), f$i.5o. Dodd, M 

Jackson (Mrs. M. D.), A daughter of the pit, f$i-5o. 


Houghton, M 

Jackson (W.), Nine points of the law, f$t.5o ..Lane 
James (EL), The better sort (stories), f$i.5o. 


Scribner 

— The wings of a dove, 2 v., $2.50. Scribner 

Jerome (J. K.), Paul Kelver, t$i.5o. Dodd, M 


Jokai (Maurus), Told by the death’s head, $1.50. 

Saalfield Pub 

Jones (Alice), Bubbles we buy, $1.50. .Turner & Co 
Jordan (E. G.)» Tales of destiny, t$i-5®*.. .Harper 
Journal of Arthur Stirling, net, $1.25... .Appleton 
Kauffman (R. W.)» The things that are Caesar’s, 

t$i.5o. Appleton 

Kempton-Wace letters, f$i.5o. Macmillan 

Kent (E.), The house opposite, net, $1. Putnam 

Kenton (Edna), What manner of man, f$i.so. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Kenyon (O.), Amor victor, f$i.5o. Stokes 

King (Bflsil), In the garden of Charity, f$i.5o. 

Harper 

King (C.). A daughter of the Sioux, $1.50. 

Hobart Co 

Kingsley (C.), Westward ho!, $1; $1.50- Nelson 

Kingsley (F. M.), The needle’s eye, t$i-5®- 


Funk & W 

Kinkaid (M. EL), Walda, f$i.5o. Harper 

Kirk (Mrs. E. 0 .)> A remedy for love, f$i.25. 

Houghton, M 

Kobbe (G.), Signora, f$i.5o. Russell 


Kremer (T.)» For her children’s sake, 25 c. 

J. S. Ogilvie 

Lawson (E.), From the unvarying star, f$i-5®- 

Macmillan 

Lee (M. C.), Lois Mallet’s dangerous gift, net, 85 c. 

Houghton, M 

Le Notre (G.), The Elouse of the Combrays, f$i.so. 


'Dodd, M 

Letters of an actress, f$i.5o. Stokes 

Lever (C.), Charles O’Malley, $1; $1.50 ....Nelson 

— Tom Burke of “Ours,” $1; $1.50. Nelson 

Lewis (A. H.), Black Lion Inn, f$i-5o- Harper 

— Peggy O’Neal. Biddle 

— Wolfville nights, $1.50. Stokes 


Liljencrantz (O. A.), Ward of King Canute, f$i.5o. 

McClurg 

Linn (J. W.)» The chameleon, f$i-5o ..McClure, P 
Litsey (E. C.), Love story of Abner Stone, f$i.2o. 

Barnes 

London (J.), A daughter of the snows, t$i-5®- 

Lippincott 

Loomis (C. B.), Cheerful Americans (stories), 

|$i.25. Holt 

Lorimer (G. H.), Letters from a self-made merchant 

to his son, t$i.5®. Small, M 

Luther (M. L.), The henchman, ^$1.50. .Macmillan 
Lyman (O. L.)> Trail of the grand seigneur, t$i-5®> 

Neiv Amsterdam 

Lynch (G.), The fighting chance, $1.25. 

Smart Set Pub 

Lyon (Mrs. Dore), Prudence Pratt, $1.50. 

Blackburne Co 

McCarthy (J. H.), Marjorie, f$i.50. Russell (Harper) 
McChesney (D. G.)» Cornet Strong of Ireton’s 

Horse, f$i-5o. Lane 

McCutcheon (G. B.), Castle Craneycrow, t$i.5o. 

Stone 

MacGowan (Alice), The last word, t$i-5®. Page 

MacGrath (EL). The grey cloak, f$i.so. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

McIntyre (J. T.), The ragged edge, t$i.2S. 

McClure, P 

Mackie (P. B.), The voice in the desert, t$i-5o. 

McClure, P 

McLaws (L.), Jezebel, t$i- 5 ®. Lothrop 

Maclean (N.), Dwellers in the mist, t $1.2$. .Revell 
MacManus (S.), A lad of the O’Friels, 

McClure, P 

Mapes (E. S.), Because of power, so.Dillingham 
Marriott (C.), Love with honour, |$i.so. Lane 


Marsh (C. L.), Not on the chart, f$i.5o. Stokes 

Marshall (E.), Lizette, t$ r -So. Lews, S 


Mason (A. E. W.), The four feathers, f$i.5Q. 

Macmillan 

— Miranda of the balcony, new ed., f$i.50 .Macmillan 
Meldrum (D. S.). The conquest of Charlotte, t$i- 5 ®- 

Dodd, M 

Menke (L. G.), The fatal wedding, 25 c. 

J. S. Ogilvie 

Merton (Madge), Confessions of a chorus girl, t75 c. 

Grafton 

Metcalfe (C.), Fame for a woman, f$i.20 ..Putnam 

Meyer (L. R.), Mary North, f$i.5®. Rev ell 

Mighels (P. V.), The inevitable, f$i.5o. •Lippincott 
Milecete (El.), A detached pirate, t$i- 5 o..Little, B 
Miller (A. D.), The modern obstacle, f$i.50 .Scribner 

Miller (E.), A prophet of the real, f$i. 5 ®. 

J. F. Taylor 

Mitchell (S. W.), A comedy of conscience, f$i. 


Century 

Moore (F. F.), Castle Omeragh, f$i.so... .Appleton 
Moore (G.), The untilled field, f$i.so... .Lippincott 

— A mummer’s wife, t$i-So. Brcntano’s 

Morris (Clara), A pasteboard crown, f$i.5o .Scribner 

— Stage confidences (stories), net, $1.20... .Lothrop 
Morrison (A.), The hole in the wall, t$i-5®- 

McClure, P 

Morton (M.), Iler lord and master, t$i.so•• .Biddle 


Mowbray (J. P.), The conquering of Kate, f$i-50. 

Doubleday, P 

— Tangled up in Beulah land, net, $1.50. 

Doubleday, P 

Murfree (M. N.)» A spectre of power, t$i.so. 

Houghton, M 

Myer (L. R ), Mary North, t? 1 ^®. Revell 

Nason (F. L.). The blue goose, t$i-5 o. .McClure, P 
Needell (Mrs. J. II.), Unstable as water, f$i.25. 

Warne 

Nicholls (J. H.), Bayou Triste, t$i.5<>. Barnes 

Nicholson (M.), The main chance, f$i.so. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Norris (Frank), The pit, t$i- 5 ®. Doubleday, P 

Norris (W. E.), The credit of the county, y$i; pap., 
f 5 o .. Appleton 

— Lord Leonard the luckless, Holt 

Older (Mrs. F.), The socialist and the prince, f$i. 5 ®* 

Funk & W 

Ollivant (A. D.), Danny, f$i.5®. Doubleday, P 

Oppenheim (E. P.), A prince of sinners, t$i.5®- 

Little, B 

— A sleeping memory, f? 1 ^®. Dillingham 

— The traitors, t$i- 5 ®. Dodd, M 

Owen (Rye), Red-headed Gill, t$ I -5®. Holt 

Oxenham (J.), Flowers of the dust, • IVessels 

Page (T. N.), Gordon Keith, t$i-5®. Scribner 

Pain (Barry), The one before, t$i.2S. Scribner 

Pangborn (F. W.), The silent maid, f$i. Page 

Parker (G.), Donovan Pasha (stories of Egyptian 

life), Appleton 

Paterson (A.), The king’s agent, t$i* 5 ®- •• .Appleton 
Payson (W. F.), The triumph of life, f$ 1.50 .Harper 
Peake (E. E.), The pride of Tellfair, f$i.50. Harper 

Pelton (M. S. C.)» A tar-heel baron, f$i. 5 ®- 

Lippincott 

Pemberton (Max), The gold wolf, t? 1 ^®- .Dodd, M 

— The house under the sea, t$ I *5®. Appleton 

People of the whirlpool, t$i-5®. Macmillan 

Phelps (E. S.), Avery, f$i. Houghton, M 

Phillips (D. G ), Golden fleece, f$i-5 o.. .McClure, P 

— A woman ventures, t$i.5®. Stokes 

Phillpotts (Eden), The river, f$i. 5 o. Stokes 

Pidgin (C. F.)r The climax, f$i.50.C. Clark Pub 

Pier (A. S.), The triumph, t$i-5®. McClure, P 

Popham (F.), The housewives of Edenrise, t$i.so. 

Appleton 

Potter (M. EI.), Istar of Babylon, t$i-S®- Harper 

Potter (M. K.), Councils of Croesus, t $1.25... .Page 
Powell (Frances), The house on the Hudson, 

Scribner 

Praed (Mrs. R. M. C.), The insane root, t$i-5®- 

Funk & W 

Prince (Mrs. H. C.)» The strongest master, t$i.5°- 

Houghton, M 
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Pugh (E.). The stumbling-block, f$i.5o. Barnes 

Pyle (Howard), Rejected of men, f$i.5o- Harper 

Paine (Allen), pseud., A Welsh witch, f$i; pap., 
f5o .. Appleton 

Paine (W. McL.), A daughter of Raasay, t$i.5o. 

Stokes 

Ralph (J.), The millionairess, f$i.5o. Lothrop 

Ray (A. C.), The dominant strain, f$i.50 ..Little, B 
Rayner (Emma), Handicapped among the free, 

f$i.5o. Dodd, M 

Reed (M.), Lavender and old lace (stories), net, 

$1.50. Putnam 

Remington (F.), John Ermine of Yellowstone, 

Macmillan 

Rice (Mrs. A. C. II.), Lovey Mary, t$i • • • .Century 
Richards (Mrs. L. E. H.), Mrs. Tree, f75 c. 

Estes & Co 

Ridge (W. P.), Erb, f$i; pap., fso c. Appleton 

Rives (H. E.), Hearts courageous, f$i.5o. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Roberts (C. G. D.), Barbara Ladd, f$i.so... .Page 

— Earth’s enigmas (stories), new ed., • -Page 

Robertson (M.), Sinful Peck, f$i.5o. Harper 

Rohlfs (Mrs. A. K. G.), The filigree ball, t$i.5o. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Roseboro’ (V.), The joyous heart, t$i.5o. 

McClure, P 

Rosegger (P. K.), The earth and the fullness there¬ 
of, f$i.5o. Putnam 

Rowe (H. G.), A maid of Bar Harbor, 

Little, B 

Russell (W. C.), The mate of the good ship York, 

t$i. 5 o. 

Sabatini (R.), The suitors of Yvonne, $1.20 .Putnam 
Savage (R. H.), The last traitor of Long Island, 

t$i.25; pap., t5o c. Home Publishing Co 

Sayre (T. B.), Tom Moore, f$i.so. Stokes 

Scott (H. S.), The vultures, t$i-5o. Harper 

Scott (J. W.), Jack Hardin’s Arabian nights, net, 

$1. Turner & Co 

Scott (Sir W.), Novels, New Century lib., 25 v., ea., 
$1; $1.25; $1.50. Nelson 

Seawell (M. E.). Children of destiny, f$i.5Q. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

— Francezka, f$i.so. Bobbs-Merrill 

Serao (M.), Conquest of Rome, t$i-5o. Harper 

Silberrad (N. L.), Success of Mark Wyngate, t$i.so. 

Doubleday, P 

Sinclair (Upton), Prince Hazen: a satire, $i.so.Page 
Smith (A. C.), The turquoise cup, ^$1.25. .Scribner 

Smith (Mrs. A. P.), The legatee, f$i.so. 

Houghton, M 

Smith (F. H.), Fortunes of Oliver Horne, 

Scribner 

— The under dog, t$i.5o. Scribner 

Somerville (H.), Racer of Illinois, ^1.50.McClure, P 

Sonnichsen (A.). Deep sea vagabonds, f$i.5o. 

McClure, P 

Spearman (F. H.), Doctor Bryson; f$i-5o .Scribner 
Steel (F. A.), In the guardianship of God, t$i.5o. 

Macmillan 

Stephens (R. N.), Mystery of Murray Davenport, 


t$i.S°. Page 

Stephenson (N.), The beautiful Mrs. Moulton, net, 

$1.20. Lane 

Steuart (J. A.), A son of God, f$i.so. Appleton 

— The Samaritans, t$i-5o. Revell 


Stevens (S.), pseud., In the eagle’s talon, t$i-5o. 

Little, B 

Stevenson (B. E.) t The heritage. t$i- 5 <>- 

Houghton, M 


Stillman (A. R.), Fool’s gold, t$i-5o. Revell 

Stimson (F. T.), [“J- S. of Dale”], Jethro Bacon of 
Sandwich, f$i. Scribner 


Stockton (F. R.), The captain’s toll-gate, i$i.50. 

Appleton 

— John Gayther’s garden (stories), t$i- 5 o. .Scribner 

Stuart (Mrs. R. McE.), Napoleon Jackson, t$i. 

Century 

Sullivan (T. R.), The courage of conviction, t$i. 5 °* 

Scribner 

Sutherland (M.)» The wind in the tree (stories). 

■{■$1.50. Russell 

Sweetser (K. D.), Ten girls from Dickens, $2.Taylor 


Swift (B.), pseud .. In Piccadilly, net, $1... .Putnam 
Tales from Tozvn Topics, nos. 44-48, pap., ea., 50 c. 

Town Topics 

Tarkington (Booth), The two Vanrevels, f$i.so. 

McClure, P 

Taylor (M. I.), The rebellion of the Princess, f$i.5o. 

McClure, P 

Templeton (II.), Darby O’Gill and the good people, 

. McClure, P 

Thackeray (W. M.), Works, New Century lib., 14 

v., ea., $1; $1.25; $1.50. Nelson 

Thompson (V.), Spinners of life, f$i.so. .Lippincott 
Thorpe (F. N.), Spoils of empire, |$ 1 • 50. .Little, B 
Thruston (L. M.), A girl of Virginia, t$i-5o. 

Little, B 

Thurston (K. C.), The circle, f$i.5o. Dodd, M 

Tilton (D.), Miss Petticoats, new popular cd., 75 c. 

C. M. Clark Pub 

— "On Satan’s mount, f$i.5o. C. M. Clark Pub 

Tirebuck (W. E.), ’Twixt God and Mammon, f$i.5o. 

Appleton 

Tolstoi (L. N.), More tales from Tolstoi, f$i,5<>. 

Brehtano’s 

— Resurrection, Players’ ed., net, $1.50 ....Dodd, M 

— Resurrection, 50 c. J. S. Ogilvie 

Townsend (C.), The Mahoney million, f$i.25. 

New Amsterdam 

Townsend (E. W.), Lees and leaven, f$i.so. 

McClure , P 

— A summer in New York, i$i.25. Holt 

Travers (Graham), pseud, The way of escape. t$i.so. 

Appleton 

Trent (Hilary), Mr. Claghorn’s daughter, $1 .Ogilvie 
Trumbull (A. E.), Life’s common way, ^1.50.Barnes 
Truscott (L. P.), The poet and Penelope, net, $1. 

Putnam 

Tuttiett (M. G.). (“Maxwell Gray”), Richard Ros- 

ny, t$i-5o. Appleton 

Turner (G. K.), The taskmasters, f$i.25 .McClure, P 
Tyson (J. A.), The stirrup cup, f$i.25 ... .Appleton 
Van Dyke (H. J.), The blue flower (short stories), 

f$i.5o. Scribner 

Van Eden (F.), The deeps of deliverance, net, $1.20. 

Putnam 

Van Hillern (W.), On the cross. Biddle 

Van Zile (E. S.), A duke and his double. Holt 

— Perkins, the fakeer, net, $1. Smart Set Pub 

Vogel (H. B.), Gentleman Garnet, $1; pap., 50 c. 

Lippincott 

Ward (J. M.), Come with me into Babylon, $1.50. 

Stokes 

Ward (Mrs. M. A.), Lady Rose’s daughter, t$i-So. 

Harper 

Ward (Mrs. W.), The light behind, f$i.50... .Lane 
Warfield (D.), and Hamm (M. A.), Ghetto silhou¬ 
ettes (short stories), net, $1.25. Pott 

Wasson (G. S.), Cap’n Simeon’s store, t$i-50. 

Houghton, M 

Watanna (O.), The wooing of Wistaria, f$i.so. 

Harper 

Waterloo (S.), Story of a strange career, net. $1.20. 

Appleton 

Watson (Rev. J.), Our neighbors (short stories), 

f$i.5o. Dodd, M 

Webster (H. K.), Roger Drake, f$i.so .. .Macmillan 

Wells (H. G.), The sea lady, f$i.so. Appleton 

West (Kenyon), Cliveden, t$i-5o. Lothrop 

Weyman (S. J.), In king’s byways, t$i-5o. 

Longmans, G 

Wharton (Mrs. E.), The valley of decision, new 1 v. 

ed , f$i-50. Scribner 

White (P.), The new Christians, 50 c .Federal Bk. Co 
White (S. E.), Conjuror’s house, t $1.25 .McClure, P 

Whitson (J. H.), Barbara, f$i.50. Little, B 

Wilkins (M. E.), Six trees (short stories), f$i.25. 

Harper 

— The wind in the rose-bush (short stories), f$i-5o. 


Doublcday, P 

Williams (F. C.), The captain, t$ x -5o. Lothrop 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), The lightning con¬ 
ductor, i$i.5o. Holt 


Wilson (A. F.), The wars of peace, t$i-5o. Little, B 

Wilson (H. L), The spenders, f$z.so..'- Lothrop 

Wilson (W. R. A.), A rose of Normandy, 781.50. 

Little, B 
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Wilson (Mrs. A. J. E.). A speckled bird, t$i-5o. 

Dillingham 

Winter (J. Strange), pseud., Marty, f$i.25. 

Lippincott 

Wister (O.), The Virginian, t$i-5o. Macmillan 

— Philosophy 4, fso c. Macmillan 

Wright (H. B.), That printer of Udell’s, $1.50. 

Book Supply Co 

Wright (M. O.), Dog town, net, $1.50.. .Macmillan 

Wyatt (E.), True love, f$i-5o. McClure, P 

Yoxall (Ja. II.), The Rommany stone, f$i.5o. 

Longmans. G 

Zack (pseud.), The Roman road (stories), f$i.5o. 

Scribner 

Zangwill (Israel), The grey wig (stories), 

Macmillan 

Zangwill (Isaac), One’s womenkind, f$f.so. .Barnes 
Zeman (J.), The victim’s triumph, t$i-25. 

Dillingham 

Zola (E.), Truth (Vtrite], t$i-5o. Lane 

* * 

* 

DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL. 

Abruzzi (Duke of the), On the Polar Star in the 

Arctic Sea, 2 w, net, $12.50. Dodd, M 

Appleton’s Dictionary of Greater New York, nezu 

rev. ed., 1903, pap., 25 c. Appleton 

Bacon (E. M.), The Hudson River, net, $4.50. 

Putnam 

Bayne (S. G.), On an Irish jaunting car through 

Donegal and Connemara, net, $1.25. Harper 

Bellairs (E. G.), As it is in the Philippines, $1.50. 

Lewis, S 

Belloc (Hilaire). The path to Rome, $2. 

Longmans, G 

Besant (Sir W.), and Mitton (G. E.), The Strand 

district, 90 c. Macmillan 

Besant (Sir W.), and Mitton (G. E.), Westminster, 

90 .. Macmillan 

Bliss (W. R.), September days on Nantucket, $1. 

Houghton. M 

Brochner (J.), Danish life in town and country, 
(Our European neighbors, no. 8), net, $1.20. 

Putnam 

Butler (H. C.), The story of Athens, net, $2.40. 

Century 

Churchill (Mrs. L. P.), Samoa ’Una, $1. 

Forest and Stream 

Colton (J. M.), Annals of old Manhattan, net. $2. 

Brentano’s 

Cook (Mrs. E. T.), Highways and byways in Lon¬ 
don, $2. Macmillan 

Crawford (M. C.), The romance of old New Eng¬ 
land rooftrees, net, $1.20; net, $2.50. Page 

Crockett (W. S.), The Scott country, net, $2. 

Macmillan 

Davitt (M.), Boer fight for freedom, $2.Funk & IV 

De Windt (Harry), Finland as it is, $3. Dutton 

Fraser (J. F.), The real Siberia, net , $2. .Appleton 

Heilprin (A.), Mont Pelee, net, $3. Lippincott 

Herrick (C. T.)» In city tents, net, $1. Putnam 

Hooker (K.), Wayfarers in Italy, net, $3. .Scribner 

Horton (G.), In Argolis, net, $1.75. McCJurg 

Innes (J. H.), New Amsterdam and its people, net, 

$2.50. Scribner 

Johnson (Clifton), New England and its neighbors, 

net, $2. Macmillan 

Kennan (G.), The tragedy of Pelee, net, $1.50. 

Outlook Co 

Kersting (R.), The white world, net, $2..Lewis, S 
Landor (A. H. S.), Across coveted lands, 2 v., net, 
$7.50. Scribner 

Loti (Pierre), The last days of Pekin, net, $1.75. 

Little. B 

Mallary (D. De W.), Lenox and the Berkshire High¬ 
lands, $i.75. Putnam 

Monroe (Mrs. H. E.), Washington, its sights and 

insights, net, $1.. Funk & W 

Morley, Down north and up along, new cd., $1. 

Dodd, M 

Morse (E. S ), Glimpses of China and Chinese 

homes, net, $1.50. Little, B 

Nichols (F. II.), Through hidden Shensi, net, $3.50. 

Scribner 

Potter (H. C.), East of to-day and to-morrow, net, 
$1. Century 


Prichard CH. H.), Through the heart of Patagonia, 

net, $5.50. Appleton 

Scidmore (E. R.), Winter India, net, $2... .Century 
Singleton (E.), London, $1.40. Dodd, M 

— London as seen and described by famous writers, 

net, $1.40. Dodd, M 

— Social New York under the Georges, 1714-1776, 

net, $5.*. Appleton 

Smith (C. S.), Barbizon days, net, $2. Wessels 

Smith (F. B.), How Paris amuses itself, net, $1.50. 

Funk & IV 

— The real Latin Quarter, $1.20. Funk & W 

Triana (P.), Down the Orinoco in a canoe, $1.25. 

Crowell 

Villari (L.), Italian life in town and country, $1.20. 

Putnam 

Whiting (Lilian), Boston days, net, $1.50 .Little, B 
Willard (A. R.), The land of the Latins, net, $1.40. 

Longmans, G 

Williams (J. L.), New York sketches, net, $2. 

Scribner 

Wilson (R. R.), New York, old and new, 2 v., net, 

$3.50. Lippincott 

Zimmerman (J.), Spain and her people, net, $2. 

Jacobs 

* * 

* 


HOME GAMES. 

American laws of Bridge, 1902, net, 75 c. .Scribner 
Bronson (W. FI.), How to play ping-pong, 15 c. 

Street & S 

Little book of ping-pong verse, net, 75 c .Dana Estes 
Ritchie (M. J. G.), and Harrison (W.), Table ten¬ 
nis, 50 c. Lippincott 

Steele (K. N.), Simple rules for Bridge, 1903. pap., 

25 .. Jenkins 

Street (C. S ), Whist up to date, rev. enl. ed., net 
$1.25. Dodd, M 

* * 

* 


OUTDOOR SPORTS AND EXERCISES. 

Brown (W. G.), Golf, 50 c. Houghton, M 

Hill (L. E ), Athletics and out-door sports for 

women, net, $1.50...' . Macmillan 

Jenkins (R.), Motor cars, net, $5. Pott 

Lavergne (G.), The automobile, $4.50. McKay 

Macredy (R. J.), The motor book, net, $1; net, 

$1.20. Lane 

Miles (E. II.), Racquets, tennis, and squash, net, 

$1.60. Appleton 

Official golf guide, 1902, $3. Grafton 

Peer (F. S.), Cross country with horse and hound, 

net, $3 . Scribner 

Thompson (Sir II.), The motor-car, $1. IVarne 

* * 

* 

MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

Bjerregaard (C. H. A.), The Safi interpretation of 
Omar Khayyam and Fitzgerald, net , $5. 


J. F. Taylor 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, $1; $1.50. Nelson 

Burns’s Poetical works, $1.25; $1.75. Nelson 

Byron (Lord), Poetical works, Life and letters, 16 

v., $24; $48. Page 

Cabell (I. C.), The views of Carisabel. Holt 

Carlyle (J. W.), New letters and memorials, 2 v., 

net, $6.'. Lane 

Carlyle’s French revolution, $1; $1.50. Nelson 

Carman (Bliss). From the green book of the bards, 

net, $ 1. Page 

Carpenter (E. J.), The American advance, net, $2.50. 

Lane 

Cervantes’s Don Quixote, $1; $1.50. Nelson 


Colquhoun (E.), Two on their travels, net, $2.50. 

Barnes 

Crandall (F. M.), How to keep well, net, $1.50. 

Doubleday. P 

Curtis (W. E.), The true Abraham Lincoln, net, $2. 

Lippincott 
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Fairchild (H. L.), ed., Francis Adrian van der 

Kemp, 1752-1829. Putnam 

Ford (J. D.), American cruiser in the east, $2.50. 

Barnes 

Guerber (H. A.), Legends of the Rhine, net, $1.50. 

Barnes 

Hanotaux (G ), Contemporary France, 4 v., v. 1, 

net, $3.75. Putnam 

Hoffman (F. S.), Psychology and common life, net, 

?i* 3 o. Putnam 

Hurst’s plain ed. of the poets, ea., 50 c. Hurst 

Irving (W.), Fur traders of the Columbia River 

and Rocky Mts., net, 90 c. Putnam 

Johnson (V. W.), Lake Como, net, $1.20... .Barnes 
Lovett (E.), The making of a girl, $1.50. ... Taylor 
McCaleb (W. F.), The Aaron Burr conspiracy, net, 

$2.50. Dodd, M 

Roberts (C. G. D.), The book of the rose (poems), 
net, $1. Page 


Robinson (C. M.), Modern civil art, net, $2.50. 

Putnam 

Smith (W. H.), Political history of slaverv, 2 v., 

net, $4.50. '.Putnam 

Snyder (C.), New conceptions in science, net, $2. 

Harper 

Stevenson (Rob. L.), An inland voyage; Essays and 
criticisms; Memories and portraits; Travels with a 

donkey, 4 v., ea., $1.25. Turner & Co 

Stuckenberg (J. H. W.), Sociology, 2 v., net, $4.50. 

Putnam 

Tennyson’s Poetical works, $1; $1.50. Nelson 

Thacher (J. B.), Christopher Columbus, 3 v., v. 1, 

net, per v., $9. Putnam 

Todd (C. B.), The real Benedict Arnold, net, $1.20. 

Barnes 

— The true Aaron Burr, net, 50 c. Barnes 

Waddington (M. K ), Letters of a diplomat’s wife, 

net, $2.50. Scribner 

Wagner (C.), The better way, net, $1. .McClure, P 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER TRAVELLERS. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., New York. 

Two on Their Travels Around the Globe. By Ethel 
Colquhoun. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net. 

A World’s Shrine. (Lake Como.) By Virginia W. 
Johnson. Illustrated. i2mo, cloth, $1.20 net. 

Switzerland, Annals of. By Julia M. Colton. Il¬ 
lustrated. i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Rhine, Legends of. By H. A. Guerber. Illus¬ 
trated. i2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. 

BRENTANO’S, New York. 

My Ocean Trip. By E. S. Cadigan. Illustrated 
with signals and flags printed in colors, and with 
blank pages for memoranda. i2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A work appealing especially to tourists and trav¬ 
ellers, arranged for the record to be kept of an 
Ocean Voyage. In addition there are many items 
of interest, such as a complete code of signals, 
series of games for shipboard, entertainments, 
pages for the autographs of fellow passengers. 

Phonetic Series of Handbooks to the Study of 
Languages for Travelers and Students. Edited 
by H. Swan. Each, net, 50 c. 

Colloquial French. Colloquial Italian, 

Colloquial German. Colloquial Spanish. 

German Genders, Rules and Exceptions. Edited 
by R. Grimshaw. 35 c. 

French Genders, Rules and Exceptions. Edited by 
R. Grimshaw. 35 c. 

French Verbs at a Glance. By M. De Beauvoison. 
25 c. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Art of Travel. Its aims, methods and prob¬ 
lems. By H. H. Powers, Ph.D. 111 pp., paper, 
postpaid, 25 c. 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS, New York. 

The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. Edited by 
E. C. and T. L. Stedman. One vol., full leather, 
$1.25. Revised yearly. The best of its kind. 

LEMCKE & BUECHNER, New York. 

Baedeker’s Guides. German and French. 

Monographs on Artists. 

Dictionaries and Grammars for the study of For¬ 
eign Languages. Send for lists. 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 

Birds of the Rockies. With check-list of Colorado 
birds. An unusually attractive Nature book. By 
L. S. Keyser, author of “In Bird Land.” With 
illustrations in color and black-and-white by L. A. 
Fuertes and Bruce Horsfall, and from photographs 
of localities. $3.00 net. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.— Continued. 

Down Historic Waterways. An account of a Sum¬ 
mer canoe trip upon the Illinois and Wisconsin 
Rivers. By R. G. Thwaites. With illustrations 
from photographs. $1.20 net. 


JAMES POTT & COMPANY, New York. 

The Mediterranean. Photogravure illustrations. $3.00. 
Old Touraine. Illustrated. T. A. Cook. 2 v. $5.00. 
Unknown Switzerland. Illustrated. V. Tissot. $3.00. 
By the Waters of Sicily. Illustrated. Norma 
Lorimer. $1.75. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 

Our European Neighbours. A series of books that 
picture with happiness of selection and of manner 
the everyday life in town and country of foreign 
lands. The aim is to portray life as it unfolds in 
regular course, and as it affects the individual. 
Each i2mo, fully illustrated, net, $1.20. (Postage, 
10 c.) 

1 . French Life. By Hannah Lynch. 

2 . German Life. By W. H. Dawson. 

3 . Russian Life. By Francis H. E. Palmer. 

4 . Dutch Life. By P. M. Hough, B.A. 

5 . Swiss Life. By A. T. Story. 

6. Spanish Life. By L. Higgin. 

7 . Italian Life. By Luigi Villari. 

8. Danish Life. By J. Brochner. 

E. STEIGER & CO., New York, 
Baedeker’s and Other Guide-Books, in German. 
The largest assortment of Books for the Study of 
Foreign Languages. Send for catalogue. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 43 E. 19 th St., N. Y. 
Historical Guide-Books to Paris, Venice, Florence, 
Cities of Belgium, Cities of Northern Italy, the 
Umbrian Towns. One volume each. By Grant 
Allen. Pocket size, 250 pp., cloth, $1.25 net. 
London and Londoners. By R. A. Pritchard. 

Pocket size, 400 pp., cloth, $1.25. 

Dinners and Diners. Where and How to Dine in 
London. By Lieut.-Col. W. Newnham-Davis. 
i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Barbizon Days. Millet, Corot, Rousseau, Barye. 
By Charles Sprague Smith. A record of a Sum¬ 
mer at Barbizon, and of the Forest of Fontaine¬ 
bleau. Illustrated. i2mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 

The Riviera. By Hugh MacMillan. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, $3.75 net. 

Outward and Homeward Bound. A Journal and 
Note-Book for Ocean Voyagers. i2mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Across the Atlantic. i2mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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Summer Reading 


HIS DAUGHTER FIRST 


By 

Arthur 

S. 

Hardy 
Cr. 8vo 
$1.50 


“The many readers who learned 
to admire Mr. Hardy through his 
earlier novels hail with immense 
pleasure the advent of his new 
book. It is a keen, fairly balanced 
character study of a half dozen 
New Yorkers, and a delightfully 
readable story withal .”—Review 
of Reviews . 


TRUE RANGER LIFE 


Author 


Yet 


Woman ” 


NOVEL 


THE LOG of a COWBOY 


By 

Andy 

Adams 

$1.50 


“ Mr. Adams’s narrative is the 
real thing. The book is racy of 
the soil and carries its own certifi¬ 
cate on every page .”—Chicago 
Record Herald. 


Illustrated 

by 

E. Boyd 
Smith 


TRENT’S TRUST 


By 

Bret 

Harte 


“The stories give us that clear 
and penetrating insight into life 
and character which made Bret I2mo 
Harte eminent as a master of the $1.25 
short story .”—Boston Transcript. 

SUCCESSFUL FICTION 


Cap’n Simeon’s Store 

By GEORGE S. WASSON 
“An excellent book, full of the salt of 
the sea, and dealing in quaint dialect 
competently handled.”— Mark Twain. 

Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 

The Lieutenant-Governor 

By GUY WETMORE CARRYL 
“Intensely dramatic, it is a capital 
novel.” —Indianapolis News. 

$1.50 

The Mannerings 

By ALICE BROWN 
“A tale that absorbs the reader in a prob¬ 
lem of deep and vivid interest.”— Louis¬ 
ville Courier-Journal. 

$1.50 


The Legatee 

By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 
“A novel that is really worth while—the 
best of the present season.”— N. Press. 

$1.50 

A Daughter of the Pit 

By MARGARET DOYLE JACKSON 
“A story it is a pleasure both to read and 
to praise.”— Congregationalist. 

$1.50 

John Percyfield 

By C. HANFORD HENDERSON 

“ Replete with both interest and charm.” 
—L ije. 

$1.50 
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Henry Holt & Co.’s New Fiction 

for Summer or Any Other Reading 

CHEERFUL AMERICANS 

By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, author of “The 
Four Masted Catboat,” etc. With 25 illustrations by 
Florence Scovel Shinn, Fanny T. Corey, F. L. 
Fithian, and F. R. Gruger. i2mo. Ready hi June. 

A bunch of short, snappy stories, marked by a breezy optimism 
and spirit of fun that are intensely American, and put together with 
a conciseness and economy of material that add to their strength. 

They include: A Ian of INitty, Araiitinta and tlie 
Automobile, There’s Only One IV'oo York, Too Much 
Boy, The Cosmopolitanism of Mr, Powers, The 
Expatriation of Jonathan Tainter, The Deception 
of Martha Tucker, The Men Who Swapped Lan¬ 
guages, While the Automobile Ran Down, and 
Veritable Quidor*. 

THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 

The Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Edited by C. N. r and A. M. WILLIAMSON. 
Revised and enlarged. 6th impression. i2mo, $1.50. 

66 Wholly new and decidedly entertaining .”—Springfield American. 





RED-HEADKD GILL, By RYE OWEN. 2d impression, $1.50. 

The story of a splendid young Cornish gentlewoman who came under a weird East 
Indian influence. 7 he Sun says: “The author has created a charming girl whom the 
reader will watch with interest to the end. She manages to transport her back into the 
life of her Tudor ancestress over and over again naturally, and with great effect.” 
Buffalo Commercial : 66 A novel of marked power, great originality 
and intense interest.” 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS, by W. E. NORRIS, 

author of “Matrimony.” 2d impression, $1.50. 

The impressive story of a peer who made a Moloch of the truth. The London Chronicle 
considers it 66 the best book the author has written.” 

A SUMMER IX NEW YORK, by EDWARD W. TOWNSEND, 

author of “ Chimmie Fadden.” 2d impression, $1.25. 

Life calls it: 66 Delightful . . . sparkling from beginning to end. 

Full of good-natured satire and thoroughly original.” 


TIOBA. Eleven stories. By ARTHUR COLTON. With frontispiece by A. B. Frost. 

i2mo. Si.25. The Bookman says: “Colton is always the artist observer, adding stroke upon stroke with the 
surest of sure pens . . . An author who recalls the old traditions that there were 

once such things as good writing and good story telling.” 

THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT OSTERMANN, by GRAHAM HOPE. i2mo, 

$1.50. The love story of Peter the Great’s German prime minister. Times's Saturday Review says: “It is 
well written and interesting.” Buffalo Cemme-cial : “Among the really good stories—those 
that the lovers of novels must surely read.” 

In Press 

A DVKE AND HIS DOUBLE, by EDWARD S. VAN ZILE. Perhaps the 

most ingenious tale of this ingenious writer. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, 29 West 23d Street, New York 
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The True 
Abraham 


By WILLIAM ELEROY 

CURTIS, Author of 

“The True Thomas Jefferson." 



“Mr. Curtis’ book is a study of Lincoln from various viewpoints. His first purpose 
has been to show Lincoln as a man. There are many ‘inside’ and curious bits of infor¬ 
mation about him and his life. The volume is, indeed, an authoritative picture and in¬ 
tensely personal biography of the greatest American. It is illuminating, instructive 
and loftily entertaining.”— PJiila. No. Amrican. 

24 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.13 


At the Time 
Appointed 


By A. MAYNARD 
BARBOUR. 

Author of 

“That Mainwaring 

Affair 

Now In its Eighth Edition 


A. Maynard Barbour has been generally hailed as the most successful of American 
writers of mystery. “ ‘At the Time Appointed’ will doubtless find a large circle of 
readers, since it is a story of that thrilling and pulse-quickening kind that makes a 
strong appeal to many thousand lovers of fiction,” says the St. Louis Republic. 


Colored Frontispiece by Mcirchand. Postpaid $1.50 


The Unfilled 
Field 


By GEORGE 
MOORE 

Author of “ Confessions 
of a Young Man ” 

“Sister Teresa" 


“One of the most noteworthy books of the year, and of interest to all lovers of 
brilliant stories. A book of extraordinary power and brilliancy, which is likely to 
arouse bitter religious controversy .”—Boston Herald. 

“Better than any of the earlier work. The power displayed is indisputable, and 
there is a fine reserve and studied simplicity and marked avoidance of the tricks of the 
literary artificer that are remarkable .”—New York Sun. 

“A book with a purpose. A dramatic lesson, often literature, and sometimes has 
passages of beauty .”—Chicago Evening Post. 

Postpaid $1.50 


TX/BLIS'HE'RS' 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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THE MOST PRACTICAL BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 


A book for the Amateur Gardener 
A book for the Experienced Gardener 
A book for the Housewife 
A book for All who Love Flowers 

T5he 

FLOWER GARDEN 

by 

IDA D. BENNETT 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH MANY FINE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

HIS is an A B C of gardening, but it is infinitely 
more than that. While it gives the first prin¬ 
ciples of flower raising in the simplest and 
most direct manner, it has much in the way of 
“ tricks of the trade ” to tell even the most 
experienced florist. The author is a woman who has had 
many years experience with flowers and gardens, and the 
book is a brief expression of all that she has learned in 
her daily work. It begins with the location and laying out of 
the garden, explains about soils, the choice of seeds, etc.; 
the care of plants, their diseases and the cures are thor¬ 
oughly gone into ; hot-houses, hot-beds, and forcing- 
houses are described. There are chapters on the care of 
potted and indoor plants, on winter and water gardens, 
etc., and various lists of flower names—Latin and English 
—that make the book the most complete, as well as the 
most practical, on the subject. 

Net, $2.00. Postpaid, $2.17. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., New York 
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Striking Books of Fiction 


UNUSUAL STORIES 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL 


Youth 

Three tales of the 
World's Waterways 


Despotism and Democracy 

The first adequate presentment of the drama 
of our national politics 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 

“In strength, power and style, 
the book has not had its equal 
among those of the past year.” 

—Boston Herald. 

“ ‘Youth’ is a splendid tryp- 
tich—vivjd, true, artistic.” 

—Literary Digest. 


Though this book appears anonymously its content declares 
that the writer is someone high up in the councils of the 
country. It is a love story; a story of Washington life, and 
the mighty American “Bosses” in their seats. The methods 
of politicians are shown with unswerving truthfulness, and 
there are not a few portraits that will be considered sugges¬ 
tive of legislators much in the public eye. The thread of 
romance running through the book and brightening the dark¬ 
ness of political chicanery is spun with unusual deftness. 


$1.50. 


$1.50. 


Golden Fleece 


The American Adventures of a 
Fortune Hunting Earl 

By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 

“It is so well constructed, so brisk and nat¬ 
ural in its talk, so well defined and true in its 
delineation of character, that one finds it diffi¬ 
cult to put it down unfinished.” 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 
“A positive cure for ennui.” 

—Philadelphia Item. 
The reader is royally entertained from the 
first page to the last. 

Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. $1.50. 


Conjuror's House 

A stirring love story of the Hudson 
Bay Forests 

By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 

“The tale is dramatic in its development, full 
of action, perpetually interesting, touched with 
the mystery of the wilderness and the coloring 
of the artist.”— Chicago Record-Herald. 

“Short, terse, dramatic, powerful, it has every 
element of a splendid and impressive novel.” 

—Louisville Times. 
Illustrated by C. S. Chapman. $1.25. 


The Triumph 

A fresh and exciting love story of the 
Oil Fields 

A spirited story, full of incident and drama. It has fine 
humor and a host of the most delightful and quaint characters 
people its pages. It gives an interesting picture of life in a 
Pennsylvania village during the oil excitement, and reaches 
its climax in a splendid scene at an oil well, where the hero 
leads a posse against armed ruffians bent on destruction of 
property and life. In the winning of this battle he wins his 
love also. 

$1.50. 


True Love 

A comedy of the 
affections 

By EDITH WYATT 

“True love is certainly a story 
of acute realism, which is certain 
to become one of the most en¬ 
joyable and laughter bringing 
books of the year.” 

—Boston Transcript. 

$1.50 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 5 New York 
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Books for Profit and Pleasure 


The Voice in the Desert 

A story of Arid Arizona 

By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE 

“It is the class of novel which in all times and in all 
countries impresses itself undeniably on the critical conscience 
as first-rate fiction. One need have little hesitation in pre¬ 
dicting for it a high success of esteem .”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

$1.50. 


Darby (TGill and the Good People 

Qitaint Irish Fairy and Folk-Lore Tales 

By HERMINE TEMPLETON 

“Written charmingly, with a fancy as childlike and naive 
as any lover of Irish lore could desire .”—Chicago Tribune. 
“An exceptional book .”—Louisville Times. 

$1.50. 


By the Author of (( The 
Simple Life.” 

The 

Better Way 

Co 7 nforting counsel for 
hours of despair 

By 

CHARLES WAGNER 

“Bible-like in its infinite power 
of suggestion.” 

—Los Angeles Express. 
“Reflects the well seasoned 
thought of a poetic soul in words 
of uncommon power.” 

—Boston Herald. 
Net, $1.00 ; postpaid, $1.07. 


The Squireen 


A powerful novel of Protesta?it 
North Ireland 


By SHAN R BULLOCK 

“A fine, firm, sterling piece of work, giving 
a fresh, unhackneyed and convincing picture of 
life among the Protestant Irish of Ulster.” 

—The Nation. 

“The best novel of the year. Every page is 
subtle, eloquent and scrupulously true.”— Brit¬ 
ish Weekly. 

$ 1 - 50 . 


The Joyous Heart 


The story of one woman’s life and 
the Jiappmess that came to her 


By VIOLA ROSEBORO' 

“The creation of Vella Carruthers is some¬ 
thing really worth while—something fine, gen¬ 
uine and touching .”—Louisville Evening Post. 

“One can say with fairness that elementally 
the view of life she takes is largely that of 
George Eliot in her best days.” 

—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“This novel is masterfully written.” 

—G. W. Cable. 

$1.50. 


Deep Sea 
Vagabonds 

Leaves from the Log of 
a Sea Tramp 

By ALBERT SON- 
NICHSEN 

“There is not a dull line in 
the book .”—Boston Transcript. 

“A volume that holds the read¬ 
er thrilled and breathless from 
the first page to the last.” 

—Kansas City Star. 

$1.50. 


The Rebellion of the Princess 

A Stirring Romance of Old Russia 

By M. IMLAY TAYLOR 

“Vividness of writing, a full understanding of the histori¬ 
cal events of the time, an atmosphere that brings these home 
to the reader with full force, all combine to make the book a 
noteworthy one, and one that adds to Miss Taylor’s reputa¬ 
tion.”— N. Y. Neivs. 

$1.50. 


Flower o’ the Corn 

A Romance of the Protestants of the Cevennes 

By S. R. CROCKETT 

“The plot is involved, but stirring; there is abundant ac¬ 
tion. ‘Flower o’ the Corn’ will be warmly received by the 
admirers of Crockett *”—Cleveland Leader. 

_ 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., S New York 
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We are now taking orders for a POPULAR 

EDITION of 

MISS PETTICOATS 


By DWIGHT 

This popular $1.50 
novel which has reached 
a sale of over 75,000 
copies, will be issued 
early in June, in cloth, 
fully illustrated in black 
and white, at 


75c. 


Usual discounts to the 
Trade. 


“A story of rare fascination.” 

—Boston Globe , May 30 


TILTON 

The dramatization of 
this novel has just been 
secured from us by Man¬ 
ager J. J. Rosenthal, 
of New York City, 
who will star 
Miss 

Kathryn 
Ostreman 

in it next sea¬ 
son. It will be 
elaborately presented 
in the leading theatres 
throughout the country. 



MISS PETTICOATS 


These Books are Booming 
this Summer 

- SATIN'S MOUNT 

By DWICHT TILTON 

4th Edition Note Ready. 

27th Thousand 

In Preparation for Publication 
Early in September, 1903 

MARJIE 

Of the Lower Ranch 

By FRANCES PARKER 

T 1 T 0 

WILLIAM HENRY CARSON 

3d Edition in Press 

23d Thousand 

LOVE STORIES 

FROM REAL LIFE 

By MILDRED CHAMPAGNE 

G. M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 



NEW SIZE 
One Volume 


OLD SIZE 
Two Volumes 


Type waine size in both 


DICKENS 

THACKERAY 

SCOTT 


The use of Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it possible to condense 
950 pagesinto a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The size is only 4 1 4 x 6% inches, and 6 ts the 
pocket Each novel is complete in a single volume. The type is long primer, large and easily read. The 
New Century Library editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable ever 
published and make choice library sets. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

1 . Pickwick Papers. 

2 . Nicholas Nickleby. 

3. Oliver Twist and Sketches by Boz. 

4. Old Curiosity Shop. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 

6 . Barnaby Budge. 

7. Dombey and Son. 

8 . David Copperfield. 

9. American Notes and A Child’s History of 

England. 

10 . Bleak House. 


Complete in Seventeen Volumes 

11. Hard Times and Christmas Books. 

12. Little Dorrit. 

13. Christmas Stories and Master Humphrey’s 

Clock. 

14. Great Expectations and Pictures from 

Italy. 

15. Our Mutual Friend. 

16. A Tale of Two Cities and The Uncom¬ 

mercial Traveller. 

17. Edwin Drood; Other Stories and Reprinted 

Pieces. 


WILLIAM; M. THACKERAY 5 ** WORKS. Complete in Fourteen Volumes 

1. Vanity Fair. 8. Men’s Wives, The Bedford Row Con- 

2 . Pendennis, spiracy, etc. 

3. The Newcomes. 9. The Virginians. 

4. Henry Esmond. 10. The Adventures of Philip. 

5. The Paris Sketch Book, etc. 11. Catherine, Lovel the Widower, etc. 

6 . The Book of Snobs, etc. 12. Barry Lyndon, Roundabout Papers, etc. 

7. Burlesques, The Fitzhoodle Papers, The 13. Essays, Reviews, etc. 

Fatal Boots. 14. Contributions to Punch, etc. 

Also sets in cases in .special bindings 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS, 

1. Waverley. 

2. Guy Mannering. 

3. The Antiquary. 

4. Rob Roy. 

5. Old Mortality. 

6 . Legend of Montrose; The Black Dwarf. 

7. The Heart of Midlothian. 

8 . The Bride of Lammermoor, 

9. Ivanhoe. 

10. The Monastery. 

11. The Abbot. 

12. Kenilworth. 

13. The Pirate. 

14. The Fortunes of Nigel. 


Complete in Twenty-five Volumes 

15. Peveril of the Peak. 

16. Quentin Durward. 

17. St. Ronan’s Well. 

18. Redgauntlet. 

19. The Betrothed; Chronicles of the Canon- 

gate; Highland Widow. 

20. The Talisman. 

21. Woodstock. 

22. The Fair Maid of Perth. 

23. Anne of Geierstein. 

24. Count Robert of Paris. 

25. The burgeon’s Daughter; Castle Dan¬ 

gerous. 


These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient and make a choice library set. 

Each volume can be had in the following styles: 

Cloth, gilt top, gilt back.$ 1.00 

Leather limp, gilt top, frontispiece, bookmark. 1.25 

Leather boards, gilt edges, frontispiece, bookmark. 1.50 

AUTHORS 


SELECTED 


WORKS 

Complete 


BCJNYAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy 
War and Grace Abounding Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 
Venetian Morocco, limp, gilt edges, $1 50 

TEN N YSON’S Poetical Works (i 8 3 o-x 859 ).Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00; Leather limp, gilt edges, $150. 

CARLYLE’S French Revolution. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00; Leather limp, gilt edges, $1 50. 

CERVANTES’ Life and Adventures of Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. Translated from the 
Spanish of Cervantes by Motteux. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00; Leather limp, gilt edges, $150. 

JANE AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice, Mans¬ 
field Park and Northanger Abbey. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00, Leather limp, gilt top, $1 50. 

Sense and Sensibility, Emma? and 
Persuasion. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather 
limp, gilt top, $1.50. 


OF THE BEST 

11 Single Volumes 


RURNS’S Poetical Works. Cloth, 1 'gilt top, 
$1.25; Leather limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 

LORD LYTTON. Last Days of Pompeii. 
Complete in 1 volume Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 
Leather limp, gilt top, $1.50. 

CHARLES LEVER. Tom Burke of “ Ours.” 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather limp, gilt top, 

$1.50. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00; Leather limp, gilt top, $1 50. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. Westward Ho! 
Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 
Leather limp, gilt top, $1.50. 

CHARLOTTE RRONTE. Jane Eyre. Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00; Leather limp, gilt top, $1.50. 


New volumes are constantly being added. Send /or complete list. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 ' 4 ‘n!w york 
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The Most Fetching Book of the Year! 

Do you know how Paris amuses itself? You may have heard all kinds of delicious 
rumors. You may have seen a tantalizing glimpse yourself in some fleeting visit. You 
know, doubtless, something of the gay city’s reputation. Now you can read all about it 
in the charming new book 

How Paris Amuses Itself 

By F. BERKELEY 5HITH 

Author of “The Real Latin Quarter” 

The reader can sit in his easy chair on the piazza, or lie in a hammock under the trees, or float at rest in 
his canoe by the shore of the lake, and, in spirit, visit with a delightful comrade all the places where fun 
reigns in Paris, all the little nooks of jollity known onlv to the initiated ! The author gives us the Jreedom 
of the city. We visit the theaters, and cabarets, and fetes foraines, and boulevards, and gardens, and quiet 
little supper-rooms. We wander through the honeycomb of ateliers, and balls, and cafes, and circuses. All 
the frolicsome life and amusement of Paris pass in review before us until we feel almost a part of the gay 
ensemble. The author has reproduced in this book, with an enthusiastic pen, a facile brush, a quick photo 
lens, and a merry spirit, the sparkle, the color, the throb of this g'reat kingdom of fun and love. 

One Hundred and Thirty=Five Captivating Pictures 

A number of noted French artists, including Galaniz, Sancha, Cardona, Sunyer, Michael, Perenet, 
Pezilla, and others, have helped the author with pictures for the book. There ace, in all, 135 illustrations, 
of which six are in colors, 16 full-page half-tone inserts, 58 full-page text drawings and 55 half-page and 
smaller text drawings. 

12ino, clotli, 3 36 pages, illustrated. Handsome cover design, $1.50 net 

By mall, $ 1.65 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Real Latin Quarter 

So real are its descriptions that the reader feels that he has taken an actual trip through the Quarter, 
enjoyed the good cheer at Lavenue’s, listened to the chansons at Marcel Legay’s, looked down upon the 
giddy whirl of the Bal Bullier, peeped into studios, chatted with models, and seen every nook and corner of 
this celebrated community. 


WHAT THE ARTISTS[SAY 

“ Makes the Latin Quarter very real and still in- “A true picture of the Latin Quarter as I knew it.” 
ests it with interest and charm.”— Frederick Diel- 


man, President National Academy of Design. 

John W. Alexander : a “ It is the^realithing.” 

44 It is like a trip to^Paris.”— Charles Dana Gibson. 

About 100 original drawings and camera snapshots by the author, and two caricatures in color by the 
celebrated French caricaturist Sancha. Ornamental covers. Water-color frontispiece by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. Price, $1.20. 


— Ernest^Thompson Seton. 

Frederic Remington: “You have left nothing 
undone.” 


Gertrude Atherton says: 

book. It is full of popularity.” 


‘ It is one of the big books of 1903 . It is indeed a brilliant and interesting 


The Socialist and The Prince 

By MRS. FREHONT OLDER 

A powerful and dramatic story of Californian life during the seventies. It is full of the throb of real life. 
The style is crisp and racy, leading the reader rapidly from page to page with a rare sense of exhilaration. 

Judge Ward McAllester, San Francisco: “The 
volume will be read with intense interest, not only 
by Californians, but by everyone everywhere who 
ever reads English.” 

Albany Press: “ Onej of the strongest and most striking works of fiction presented to the public in a 
long time.” 

Frontispiece by Harrhon Fisher. 12mo, clotli, price, $1.50 

FUNK & WA6NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, - New York 


Public Ledger, Philadelphia: “Brilliance, 
dramatic power and startling episode characterize 
this book.” 
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Stirs the blood, warms the heart and holds the interest with a firm grip .—Chicago 

Tribune . 

A ROSE 0/ NORMANDY 

William IL. A. Wilson's Fascinating Romance of C^na^da. a.nd France 

With six superb illustrations by Grunwald. 386 pages. $ 1.50 


The Wars 
of Peace 


By A. F. Wilson 

An absorbing industrial 
novel, dealing with a 
“trust” which separated 
father and son. 

Illustrated, 12mo. $1.50 


The Spoils 
of Empire 

By Fra^ncis 

Newton Thorpe 

A romance of the con¬ 
quest of Mexico, and the 
love story of Dorothea, 
the daughter of Monte¬ 
zuma. 

Illustrated, l2mo. $1.50 


A Clever Society Novel 

A Detached 
Pirate 

By Helen Milecete 



GAY VANDELEUR 

the heroine, whose escapades 
are told in a frank and entertain¬ 
ing manner. 

Illustrated in oolor. $1.50 


The Siege 
of Youth 


By Frances Charles 

A bright epigrammatic 
character story by the 
popular author of “ In the 
Country God Forgot.” 
(4 th Edition.) 

Illustrated, 12mo. $1.50 


Love 
Th 
War 


rives in 


By Ma^ry 

Catherine Crowley 

A stirring romance of 
the War of 1812, by the 
author of “ The Heroine 
of the Strait,” etc. 

Illustrated, 12mo. $1.50 


Barbara, * 


By John H. Whitson 

Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 


A distinctively American novel, dealing with life in the far West. “Original in 
ideas, clever in construction and interesting to the last word.”— N. Y. World . 


The Dominant 

A Prince of 

Strain 

Sinners 

By Anna Cha^pin JLa.y 

A novel with a musical atmosphere, in 
which the heroine marries a man to reform 
him. 

Illustrated in color. $1.50 

By E. Phillips Oppenheim 

An ingenious present-day romance of an 
English lord and his manly son, by the 
author of “ The Traitors,” etc. 

Illustrated, 12mo. $1.50 


Sarah Tuldon, 


A Woman who 
Had Her Way 




By Orme Agnus 

Illustrated. l2mo, $1.50 


A remarkable study of an English peasant girl, told with great dramatic skill. 


LITTLE, BROWN &. CO., Publishers, Boston 
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Books for Summer Reading 


(Ready June 5.) Two large editions before publication 

THE CAPTAIN’S TOLL-GATE 

A Complete Posthumous Novel. By Frank R. Stockton. Author of “Kate Bonnet,” 
“ The Lady or the Tiger,” etc. With a Memoir by Mrs. Stockton, an Etched Portrait, 
Views of Mr. Stockton's Home, and a Bibliography. i2mo, cloth, $1.50. Special 
large paper edition with signed artist-proof etching. Mr. Stockton’s autograph 
attached, Memoir autographed by Mrs. Stockton, etc. Sale limited to 150 copies; 
boxed, $5.00. 

RICHARD ROSNY ( Tenth Edition) 

By Maxwell Gray. Author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” Frontispiece. 
i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ One feels an intense interest in its people far beyond that which attaches to what they say or do.” 

—Cleveland Leader. 

CASTLE OMERAGH [2nd printing necessary before publication) 

By F. Frankfort Moore. Author of “A Damsel or Two.” “A Nest of Linnets,” etc. 
i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE SINS OF A SAINT 

By J. R. Aitken. Author of “Love in its Tenderness.” i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

FOR A MAIDEN BRAVE (Fifth Edition ) 

By Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. Author of “A Colonial Free Lance,” etc. With four 
illustrations in color by Frank T. Merrill. i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A WHALEMAN’S WIFE 

By Frank T. Bullen, Author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” “Deep-Sea Plun¬ 
derings,” etc. Dedicated to Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States. 
Illustrated. i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ Mr. Bullen has a genius for the sort of thing he has essayed in this fascinating record of open sea- 
voyaging and salt-water vagabonding.”— New York Independent. 


NOVELETTES DE-LUXE 

THE STIRRUP CUP. By J. Aubrey Tyson. A graceful, charming story of 
the youthful Aaron Burr. i2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“An agreeable novelette, wholesome, and secure in unostentatious charm.”— Boston Advertiser. 

THE TALK OF THE TOWN. A Neighborhood Novel. By Elisa Armstrong 
Bengough. Author of “ The Teacup Club,” etc. i2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“ Full of human nature is this novelette, and running over with the frail passions of crude men and 
women. It is a book which should attract attention.”— St. Louis Republic. 

WHILE CHARLIE WAS AWAY. A Novel. By Mrs. Poultney Bigelow. 
i2mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

“A clever, witty story. . . . The touch of real sentiment is there, although hidden under light 

badinage.”— Brooklyn Times. 

Four Editions in Three Months . 

A VIRGINIA GIRL IN THE CIVIL WAR 

Edited by Myrta Lockett Avary. i2mo, cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents additional. 

“ Fills a niche which the bulkiest history cannot supply. * * * It shows the actual individual life of 
the Southern people, especially of the women who stayed at home and suffered.”— Literary Digest. 

SACRILEGE FARM 

A Novel. By Mabel Hart. i2mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

UNOFFICIAL 

By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes. Author of “Blight,” “A Gentleman,” 
“Dumb,” etc. i2mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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SHE'RLOCK. The Hourvd of the 

HOLMES' n « ,|i 

jvovel iSaskervilles 

By A. CONAN DOYLE 


The narrative develops swiftly hut inevitably; the startling episodes 
that crowd the pages are introduced without any theatrical insincer¬ 
ity; and the climax is reached with breathless but convincing effect. 


Illustrated 

by 

SIDNEY 

PAGET 

l2mo, Paper 
Retail, 50c. 

Liberal Discount to 
the Trade 



The driver pointed with his whip. “ Baskerviile Hall,” said he. 


Issued as 
No. 35 
THE 
PEOPLE’S 
LIBRARY 




THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY contains the best selected works of fiction by the most popular 
authors of the day. __ 


12mo. Paper, Retail 50 cents each 

Liberal Discount to the Trade Send for List of Titles 


THE ENTIRE SPECIAL EDITIONS PURCHASED BY 

The American News Company 

"Publishers' Agents 39-41 Chambers St., New York 
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Profitable Publications 
for Dealers to Handle 

H URST & COMPANY call the attention of the trade to the fact that their 
Complete Order List of Publications for Summer, Fall and Holiday 
Trade for 1903 is now ready for distribution. It contains over 3,500 
titles of the most saleable literature ever placed upon the market. No effort 
has been spared in the preparation of this list, and we present to our custom¬ 
ers, and to the trade generally, very elaborate and comprehensive lines of 
books in paper, cloth and leather bindings; in sizes varying from sixteen mo to 
a quarto; at prices to retail from 5 cents to $2.00. Our Catalogue comprises 
works on Poetry, Fiction, Romance, Travel, Adventure, Humor, Science, 
History, Religion, Biography, Drama, etc., etc., besides Dictionaries 
and Manuals, Bibles, Recitation and Handbooks, Two and Five- 
Volume Sets, Octavos, Presentation Books, and Juvenile and Nursery 
Literature in immense variety. 

We beg to inform the trade that we have acquired by purchase all the 
plates and copyrights formerly owned and published by 

JAMIESON=HIGGINS CO., Chicago, 

apd by this important purchase have come into possession of many valuable 
publications, some of which are now listed in our present Catalogue. Inqui¬ 
ries in connection with any of the books formerly issued by this house are 
respectfully referred to us. 

We have made other important plate purchases, among which may be 
named the famous “From Log Cabin to White House Series ,, of books, 
all of which we now list. These valuable additions give increased strength to 
our already strong lines. 

Dealers should withhold the placing of orders until our samples have been 
carefully inspected. We offer many new attractions for this season’s trade that 
cannot fail to interest every live bookseller. No dealer, large or small, can 
afford to be without a line of Hurst & Co’s publications. 

I MPORTANT! We carry throughout the year a complete stock of every 
title we catalogue. Dealers accustomed to receiving only part of what they 
order, can not fail to appreciate this fact. Place your orders now ; shipments 
can be made at your convenience. 

The many good things in our new Order List can not be enumerated in 
detail here, but a postal card will place in your hands our list with best whole¬ 
sale price. We mail them upon request. We solicit your valued orders and 
a continuance of your patronage. 


HURST & COMPANY, Publishers, 

395=399 Broadway, New York 
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Published May Second 

Second Large Edition Ready May 20 

=THE= 


Conscience of a King 

A New Novel by 

ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER 


Author of “The King’s Stockbroker” and “A Princess of Paris ” two books 

which have had as great a sale 

as any works of fiction ever written upon this period of French History. 

“ The Conscience of a King ” has a woman to vivify it. In the curious 
adventures of Mademoiselle Eulalie de Bricourt, who was so mysteriously con¬ 
nected with the Turkish Ambassador in Paris, will be found everything that makes a 
story entertaining and absorbing. 

Handsomely illustrated by Archie Gunn 

Cloth, $1.50 Paper, 50 cents 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 


Shortly to be Issued 

The Last Traitor of Long Island 

A Thrilling Sea Story 

By Col. RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE 

Author of “My Official Wife," Etc. 


Cloth, $1.25 Taper, 50 cents 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 


THE HOITE PUBLISHING CO. 

3 East 14th Street, New York 
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Published April 17 NOW IN THIRD EDITION Tenth Thousand 


Uhat Printer o/Udell’s 

A Story of the Middle West 

By HAR.OLD BELL WR.1CHT 

Nine full-page illustrations and cover design from drawings by John Clitheroe 
Gilbert. 468 pages, 12 mo. Cloth, Gilt top, $1.50 

New Book — New Author — Western Story — Western Writer 

A book that has no place to stop. Each chapter interwoven with sweet 
sentiment and thrilling adventure. The style is plain but fascinating through¬ 
out. Inspiring and uplifting. The mechanical construction is perfect. The 
illustrations are a lesson in themselves. 

READ THESE OPINIONS 

"Will place his name close to that of Rev. Charles M. Sheldon and * Ralph Connor.’ ” — 
Globe-Donocrat, St. Louis. 

"Wring tears and laughter.”— Record-Herald, Chicago. 

"Will be read by delighted thousands.”— Christian Century. 

"An immense amount of sentiment.”— Inquirer, Philadelphia, 

" At the close of each chapter he wonders if the next can be yet better.”— Chronicle, St.Louis. 
" Surpasses anything we have read.”— Facts and Fiction, Chicago. 

" Interesting to old and young alike.”— Journal, Chicago, 

" Every bit the equal of 'David Harum.’ ”— Leader, Pittsburg ( Petiti.). 

"A novel with a purpose * * * Exceedingly well illustrated.”— Sunday News, Buffalo. 

" ‘ Uncle Bobbie ’ is one of the many well drawn characters.”— Washington Post. 
"Altogether an estimable story.”— Sun. New York. 

■Published by the BOOK SUPPLY CO., Chicago 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 

ARE YOU GOING ABROAD OR TO THE COUNTRY ? 

Two on Their Travels 

Bayou Triste 

By Ethel Colquhoun 

By Josephine Hamilton Nicholls 

‘‘A delightful record, profusely illustrated, of a 
trip to Ceylon, Borneo, the Philippines, China and 
Siberia.” 

Crown Svo, $2.50 net 

A Story of Louisiana and the plantation negro. 

i2mo. Illustrated. $1.50 

Lake Como: A World’s 

Hidden Hanna 

Shrine 

A floorish Story 

By Virginia W. Johnson 
“A beautiful historical study of this famous Italian 

By A. J. Dawson 

spot. ’ ’—Pittsbu rgh Chronicle. 

Illustrated. i2mo. $1.20 net 

“A Startling Drama.”— Harry Thurston Peck. 

Legends of the Rhine 

By H. A. Guerber. i2mo. $1.50 net 

l2mo. $1.50 

Life’s Common Way 

American Cruiser in the 

By Annie Eliot Trumbull 

East 

“This must be counted one of the best pieces of 

Or, Japan and her Neighbors 

work of the season.— The Outlook , N. Y. 

By John D. Ford, U.S.N. i2mo. $2.50 

l2mo. $1.50 

r u mrmTVQ i THE REAL BENEDICT ARNOLD. i2mo. $1.20 net ) Absorbing 

C. d. iu "j THE TRUB AARON BURR. i2mo. Cloth, 50c. net j Biographies 

A. S. BAILNES 6 . CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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SPRING LIST 


200 PAGES. $ 1.00 NET. (Postage 8 cents.) 

JACK HARDIN’S 

Arabian Nights 

The Drollest, The Wittiest, 
The Funniest 
BOOK FOR YEARS 

IT, Tj USTRATED — A.T ALE BOOKSTORES 

Second Edition Four Days After 
Publication Of First. 


“ Productive of the keenest enjoyment.” 

— Boston Transcript 
“ Mr. George Ade and the lamented Mr. William 
Baxter are not in it with Mr. Scott when it comes to 
bright, snappy language.” 

—Helena (Mont.) Independent 
“ The effect is weird and entrancing. We are ab¬ 
sorbed in it already and we have only read a few 
chapters.”— Minn. Tribune. 

“ His phraseology is not top-heavy with slang but 
has just about the right quantity to make a hit.” 

—Baltimore Herald 


Bubbles We Buy 

A Strong-Absorbing-Love Story with 

a mystery, by ALICE JONES. i2mo. 

Artistically bound in cloth. $1.50. 

£be burner IReprints 

Price, $1.25 per volume. 

New Volumes by 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISHS. Containing papers 
describing Walking Tours, Swiss Life, and the 
Study of Literature. Collected for the first time 
for the trade. 2 Photogravures, 1 volume. 

nEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Sixteen literary 
gems descriptive of Stevenson’s early life and 
thought. Illustrated by three portraits of Steven¬ 
son and nine pictures associated with his Scottish 
life. 1 volume. 

AN INLAND VOYAGE. A modern ‘‘Sentimental 
Journey.” Dainty, bright and picturesque. Illus¬ 
trated by 3 Photogravures, 1 volume. 

TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. A description of 
rare charm of a tour among the Cevennes. Illus¬ 
trated by 3 Photogravures. 



HERBERT B. TURNER & 6©., 


Boston 


“WEE MACGREEGOR 


f f 


This is a great book, and we are now making a big offer on the CLOTH BOUND EDITION, 
Retail Price, 50 cents. Special price on 100 copies or more at one time, ONLY 15 CENTS 
PER COPY. Less than 100 copies 20 cents per copy. 

On the Paper Covered Edition we make a special price as follows : 

Best Paper —Sunny side Series, 12^ cents per I Cheap Paper —Sunset Series, 7 cents per copy 
copy—Per hundred $10.00. I —Per hundred, $6.00. 

Be careful and specify just what edition you want, and telegraph your order at our expense. 
Books can be shipped at an hour’s notice. No delay. 

pfEW 'BOOKS JMST ISSUED 

Price 25 Cents Each 

THE VOLUNTEER ORGANIST. By Wm. B. Gray 

THE FATAL WEDDING. By Louis G. Menke 

FOR HER CHILDREN’S SAKE. By Theodore Kremer 

PfEW BOOKS JMST ISSMED 

Price 50 Cents Each 

BUFFALO BILL AND HIS ADVENTURES. By Ned Buntline 

THE MAN FROM THE WEST. By A Wall Street Man 

RESURRECTION. By Count Leo Tolstoi 

NOtO 'REA.'DN - SEN'D IJW ^Ol/'R OHDETIS 

We have just printed 25 new titles of Detective Stories and Thrilling Adventures, under the title 

EUREKA DETECTIVE STORIES 

for which we solicit your orders. 


Orders solicited /rent dealers . The trade is supplied by any of the News Companies , Wholesale Dealers , or 

orders may be sent direct to 

J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COHPANY 57 Rose Street, New York 

Dealers ’ order list sent free on application. 
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ORDER NOW 

Ready June 6th 

Prudence Pratt 

A Novel of Modern Society Life 

BY 

Mrs. DORE LYON 

President N* Y. City Federation of 
Women's Clubs; President Eclectic 
Club of N. Y.; Second Vice-Presi¬ 
dent N. Y. State Federation of Wom¬ 
en's Clubs._ 

Illustrated with Eight Original 
Drawings by 

MALCOLM A. STRAUSS 
J2mo. $L50 

ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER OR FROM 

GEO. V. BLACKBURNE CO., Publishers 

It 4 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 86 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Moreing and Neal Code 


Cheap Edition in Press. Special "Rates to 
the Trade on ABYA JWCE OR^TtER^S. 


Information Given on Application 


AMERICAN CODE CO., 83 Nassau St., N. Y. City 



Periodicals 

from 

England, Germany, 

France and all other 

countries supplied by 

E. Steiger & Co., New York. 


GOOD SUMMER READING 


L iterary news, published from 

298 Broadway, New York, gives 
each month in a pleasant hour’s reading 
all the news about the current books, 
with illustrations from the more impor¬ 
tant ones. One dollar a year or ten cents 
the copy. Your bookseller will supply it. 
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BOOKS WANTED. 


In. answering t please state edition/ condi- 
tion, and price, including postage or express 
charges. 

H&uses that are willing to deal exclusively on 
a cash-on-delivery basis will find it to their 
advantage to put after their firm-name the word 
[ Vasti J. 

Write your wants plainly and on one side 
8heet on ly, Illegibly-written “wants” 
considered as not having been received. 
The Publishers> Weekly ” does not hold itself 
responsxble for errors. 

It should be understood that the appearance 
of advertisements in this column, or elsewhere 
in the “Publishers* Weekly” does not furnish 
a guar antee of credit. While it is endeavored to 
safeguard these columns by withdrawing the 
privilege of their use from advertisers who are 
not “good pay,” booksellers should take the 
usual precaution , as to advertisers not known 
to them, that they would take in making sales 
to any unknown parties. 


Almy, Bigelow & Washburn, Salem, Mass. 

Library Journal, several nos. of 1901. 

Casfle in Spain, by De Mille. Pub. Harper. 

Old Hepsy, by Denison. Pub. Burdick. 

Wheel of Fire, by Bates. Pub. Scribner. 

New American Encyclopedia. 

Quote other encyclopedias you have. 

Amer. Bapt. Pub. Soc., 177 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Pulpit Commentary: 2 St. Matthew, v. 1; 2 St. Mat¬ 
thew, v. 2; 2 Psalms, v. 3; Daniel. 

Amer. Bapt. Pub. Soc., 1420 Chestnut St., Phila., 
Pa. 

One cony each of the Library edition of Scott K. 
& C. Black, Edinburgh, imported by J. B. Lippin- 
cott, in cloth: 

Pirate. 

Eleart of Mid Lothian. 

Ouentin Durward. 

Abbot. 

Betrothed. 

American Tract Soc., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 

Lectures and Essays, Wm. K. Clifford, with introduc¬ 
tion by F. Pollock. Macmillan. 

Antiquarian Book Concern. Omaha, Neb. 

King’s Gnostics and Their Remains. 

Higgins’ Anacalypsis. 

Jaccoliot’s Bible in India. 

Colin, B. H., Essay on Intestate Successions Ac¬ 
cording to French Code. 

Wm. M. Bains, 1019 Market St., Phila., Pa. 

Life of Manasseh Cutler. LL.D., 2 v. R. Clarke 
& Co. 

» The Baker & Taylor Co., 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 

Whittemore, History of Adams Family. Pub. Willis 
McDonald Co., 39 Gold St., N. Y., 1893. 

C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Winsor’s Critical History of America, v. 8, cl. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Smith, Wealth of the Nation. 

Francis, Nineteen Beautiful Years. 

Cox. S. S., Book of Reminiscences. 

Hall, Ethan Allen. 

Strickland, Lives of the Queens of Scotland. 

Brooks, In Leisure Time. 

Higginson, Walhone. 

Eligginson, An Old Port Romance. 

Harris, L. E., Poems. 

The Spectator. 

Eligginson, Tales of Puget Sound. 

Memoirs of Prince Metternich. 

Bonnell, Silver & Co., 24 W. 22d St.. N. Y. 

Making of a Newspaper, Philips. 

Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Martineau, H., Land We Live In. 

Anstey’s Bath Guide, any ed. Pub. 1740. 

Ereywood’s Our Lady of Augusta, Palio of Siena, 
or volume containing them. 

S. E. Bridgman &. Co., 108 Main St.. Northampton, 
Mass 

Selections from Carlyle, with a sketch of his life, 
by Williamson. 


Albert Brifnell, 241 Ytnge St., Tcrcnfc. Crr. 

Journal of Speculative Philosophy bound vols. or 
run of nos. 

The Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, Thos Taylor 
Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and Mythology, 
R. Payne Knight. 

The Burrows Bros. Co., Cleveland. O. 

Ilasting’s Bible Dictionary, 4 v., cl., new. 

Child, Jos., Discourse of Trade. 166S or later. 
Pearce, T. (“Idstone”), The Dog. 

Brockett’s Life of Lincoln. 

Campion & Co., 1305 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 1st Amer. ed. 

American Sportsman’s Library, Large-paper Limited 
ed. Macmillan. 

Fur, Feather and Fin Series, Large-paper Limited 
ed. Longmans. 

Carnegie Library, San Antonio, Tex. 

Catholic World, bound v. 

Shea, Elist. of Catholic Church in the U. S., 4 v. 

Casino Book Co., 1374 Broadway. N. Y. 

Poe, v. 7, Richmond ed , cl. 

C. N. Caspar Co., 437 E. Water St.. Milwaukee. Wis. 

Rankin. Discourse on Death of Lincoln, pap. 1865. 
Quint, A. EI., Three Sermons Preached in New Bed¬ 
ford, Mass., pap. 1865. 

Ihompson, J. 1*., Lincoln: Elis Life and its Lessons. 
1865. 

Hawley, Discourse on the Death of Lincoln. 1865. 
Elammond, Sermon on Character and Life of Lin¬ 
coln. 1865. 

Dufley, Discourse Preached in Middleton, Ct., pap. 
1865. 

King, Willis, Stories of a Country Doctor. 

Cutter, Eulogy on Lincoln, pap. 1865. 

Any Lincolniana, especially pamphlets. 

Lapham. Antiquities of Wisconsin, 4to. Wash. 

A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 

A Strange Voyage, Russell, pap. or cl. 

The Teaching of English, by Percival Chubb. Macm. 
Approaching Maternity, John Ross. Pancoast. 

The A. H. Clark Co., Garfield Bldg., Cleveland, O, 

Brackenridge, EI. M., Views of La. 

Butterfield,^ C. W., Expedition Against Sandusky. 
Elunt, J., Essay on Pantheism. 

Isabelle of Cordova. 

The Lark, set, or any vols. or nos. 

Lee, F. G., Glimpses of the Supernatural. 

The Midnight Queen. 

Peoples’ Natural Elistory. 

Straightforward, S. S. Book. 

W. B. Clarke Co., Park and Tremont Sts., Boston. 

Murrey’s Cook Book. 

Elerald Sermons. 

Elarper’s Book of Facts. 

M. Beaucaire. 

Gentleman from Indiana. 

Virginian. 

Poems on Mythology, by John G. Saxe. 

Hugo’s Lucretia Borgia' adapted by J. M. Weston. 
Land of the Heart’s Desire. 

The Cushing Co.. 14 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. Mrf 

The Works of JoYi Loftland, the Milford Bard. 

F. M. D’Witt, J 18 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Maetzner’s English Grammar. 3 v., 8vo, trans. from 
the German by Grece. 

DeWolfe, Fiske & Co.. 361 Washington St., B-oston. 

Battle Maps of Revolution, by Carrington. Pub. by 
Barnes. 

Dick & Fitzgerald, 18 Ann St., N. Y. 

Any etchings of Whistler or Seymour. 

Haden. 

G. Dunn & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Divine Union, hv Prof. Upham. 

Life of Madam Guyon. by Prof. Upham. 

Carleton’s Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry. 
Ibsen’s Prose Dramas, 6 v. Scribner. 

Inland Printer, April, 1902. 

B. G. Eichelberger, 308 N. Charles St., Balti¬ 
more. Md. 

Stoddard, King’s Bell. Huntingdon. 

Geo. Engelke, 280 N. Clark St., C hicago, III, 

Scranton School Chemistry. 

Bancroft, History, v. 8-10. 

Annals of Tennessee. 
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Julia L. Everson, 529 Guaranty, Minneapolis. Minn. 

Any English translations of Paul Heyse. 

Cavalier, G. C. Eggleston, 1st ed. 

Books inscribed by the authors. 


C. P. Farrell, 117 E. 21st St., N. Y. 

Fish’s Bibliography of Lincolniana. 

Scnpps Life of Lincoln, Tribune Tract no. 6. 1S60. 
Howard’s Life of Lincoln. 

Any rare Lincolniana. 


H. W. Fisher & Co., 127 S. 15th St., 

Bible in St. Marks, by Robertson. 
Japanese Illustrations, by Strange. 
Early Printed Books, by Duff. 
Reburial of Washington. 


Phila., Pa. 


Free Public Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Gonse, Japanese Art. 

Paris, Manual of Ancient Sculpture. 
Viollet-le-Duc, Discourses on Architecture. 


Qirralt Booke Shoppe, 58 Ann St., Hartford. Conn 

Orcutt’s Stratford. Conn. 

Swan’s Stratford, Conn. 

Stiles’ Windsor, Conn. 

Stiles’ History of the Three Judges. 


Gor>zakes Book Co., Columbia, S. C. 

Voyage Up the Zambesi, by Livingstone. 


John Jos. McVey, 39 N. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 

Mullois’ Clergy in the Pulpit. C. P. S. 

Isaac Mendoza, 17 Ann St., N. Y. 

Clifford, A. K., Essays^ Macmillan, 1887. 

F. M. Morris, 171 Madison St., Chicago, III. 

Cook, Taylor’s Introduction to the History of Fac¬ 
tory System. 

Nunn & Co., 227 N. Howard St., Balti more, Md. 

Wagner, Justice. 

Crevecoeur, Letters from an American Farmer. 

The Old Corner Book Store, Inc., 283 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 

In Wisdom’s Court. Pub. Dodd, Mead. 

Old Corner Book Store, Springfield, Mass. | Cas/:.'] 
Southern Hist’l Society Papers, v. 2, 6, 7, 10. 
Suffield, Conn. Documentary History. Sheldon. 

Daniel O’Shea, 1584 Broadway, N. Y. 

White Elephant, Dec.. 1896; May, ’97. 

C. C. Parker, 246 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Death Songs of the Dacotahs, Colby. 

T. Pillot, 409 Miin St., Houston, Tax. 

Life and Times of Prentiss, by Shields. 

Any books on early Texas history. 


Huntor 4 Welburn, Nashville, Tenn. 

^^i^i nx v W., Founder of the Dutch and Swedish 
West India Companies, by J. Jameson. 

Am. Hist. Assoc. Papers, v. 2, no. 3. Putnam, 1S87. 

Wm. Jackson, 7 Ann St., N. Y. 

Set Charles Lever. Little, Brown ed. cl. 

Hue s Travels in Thibet. 

Osceold. 

Headless Horseman, by Mayne Reid. 

W. R. Jenkins, 851 «th Ave., N. Y. 

Life of Daniel Boone, by Daniel Boone. 

Simon Suggs, by Longstrcet. 

Jennings & Pye, 57 Washington St., Chicago, III. 

Benson’s Commentaries, 5 v. 

E. W. Johnson, 2 E. 42d St., N. Y. 

Calvin’s Correspondence. 

Old Merchants N. Y., set. 

Oscar Wilde’s Poems. Roberts Bros. 

Riker’s Harlem. 

Bing’s Artistic Japan, pts. 

Ariosto, tr. by Rcse. Bolin. 

Richardson’s Novels, early ed. 

Cecelia, Burney, early ed. 


Portland Library Association, Portland, Ore. 

Freeman. Methods of Historical Study. 

Lecky. Political Value of History. 

Smith, G., Lectures on the Study of History. 
Willard, Synopsis of History. 

Presb. Bd. of Pub. and S. S. Work, 1319 Walnut 
St., Phila., Pa. 

Patterson, On Shorter Catechism. 

Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jones, Edward Franc, A Work on the Flag. 

Public Library, North Adams, Mass. 

Decorative Illustration of Books, Old and New, by 
Walter Crane. 

Public Library, Peoria, III. 

Old Court Life in France, by Mrs. Frances Elliott. 

Purdy’s Book Store, Houston, Tex. 

Yoakum, Texas History. 

Raymer’s Old Book Store, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cook’s Voyages, early ed. 

Fox’s Book Martyrs, good old time ed. 

Labor unions, books against. 


Kansas State Agricultural College Library. 
Manhattan, Kan. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, III. 

Our Father’s House, March. 


American Journal of Nursing, Nov., 1902; Mar. ’03. 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly, June, 1883. 

Chas. E. Lauriat Co., 301 Washington St., Boston. 

Burke’s General Armory. 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of English Song, 1st 
ser., 1st ed. 

Leggat Bros., 81 Chambers St., N. Y. 

Edith O’Gorman. 

By Moorland and Sea. by Knight. Roberts Bros. 
Library Clearing House, 140 Wells St., Chicago. III. 

♦Records of the Past, v. 4, 6, 9, 12. 

Englishman’s Greek Concordance. 

"Thayer’s Greek Lexicon. 

■Rimmer, Artistic Anatomy. 

"From Barroom to Hell, ed. 1894 or ’95. 


Richmond Book Exchange, 209 N. 5th St., Rich¬ 
mond, Va. 

N. C. Histories, Williamson, Hawks, Martin, Foote, 
Last 90 Days War, Spencer, Gordon’s Anecdotes 
S. C., Imlay and Filson’s Ky.. Burke’s Va., 
Evalyn’s Diary, Polyglot Bibles. 

A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Poems, by Mrs. E. Prentiss. 

Droll Stories, Balzac. 

Wm. B. Repes, Mt. Vernen, Skagit Co., Wash. 

Latin Bible, handy size. 

Wister, O., The Virginian. Macmillan. 

A Sermon Preached at Plymouth (New England), 
a.d. 1621, England, printed 1622, Boston, N. E., 
reprinted 1815, T. G. Bangs, printer, 8vo, 30 pp. 


Th* Library #f Congress, Washington, D. C. 

v*Cowley, C., Leaves from a Lawyer’s Life Afloat and 
Ashore. Lowell, Penhollow Print Co. 

Frederick Looser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tna'xter, Island Garden. H., M. & Co. 

Mrs. Gamp with the Strolling Plavers. N. Y., priv. 
print., 1899. 

Van Dyke, Little Rivers, 1st ed. 

Nathaniel McCarthy, Minneapolis, Minn. 

3 copies Luck in Disguise, by Yester. 

Anderson’s Silence of God. 

Bartholomew’s Handy Atlas of the World, $3.00 ed. 
• Gypsy’s For Him, cloth binding. 

^Gordon, H. F., Pauline and Other Poems. 


J. Francis Ruggles, Bronson, Mich. 

Eclectic Mag., 1844 to ’50, and 1859 to ’61, inch 
Edwards’ Hist, of Texas. 

St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., 5th and St. Peter 
Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 

The Letters of a Portuguese Nun. 

R. Seyler, Room 306, 203 Broadway. N. Y. 

Ontous, J., The Andes and the Amazon. Harper 
Bros., 1876. 

Shepard Book Co.,272 S. State St.,Salt LakeCity, U. 

Le Plongeon’s Sacred Mysteries of the Mayas, etc. 
Herndon’s Life of Lincoln, 3 v., 1st ed. 

Mormonism. anything. 

Lincoln, anything about. 
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Shepard Book Co.— Continued. 

Any book by E. G. Squier. 

Any book on early American antiquities. 

Teit’s Thompson’s Indians of British Columbia. 
Farrand’s Basketry Designs of Salish Indians. 

Fewkes’ The Snake Ceremonials at Walpi. 

James’ Old Missions, etc., of California. 

Powers’ Tribes of California. 

Paxton’s Marshall Genealogy. 

Farnhani’s Travels in Oregon, etc. 

The Shorthand Institute, 8 Beacon St., Boston. 
Mavor’s Miscellanies. Oxford, about 1829. 

Franklin Institute Journal . v. 104. 

Andrews, S. P., Basic Elements Universology. 

All kinds of shorthand books. 

A. H. Smythe, Columbus, O. 

Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 

•Grant’s, Sherman’s, Miles’s and McClellan’s Memoirs. 
Davis’s Rise and Fall of Confederacy. 

Sloane’s Napoleon. 

Century Dictionary and Atlas, hf. mor. 

Southern Book Exchange, Atlanta, Oa. 

Anything giving light on complete history and life 
of Joan of Arc. 

Any good color book on birds or animals. 

Audubon, Birds and Quadrupeds. 

Parker’s People’s Bible, Pulpit Commentary. 

Southern Methodist Book Depository,Staunton, Va. 

The Praises of Israel, W. T. Davison. 

Speyer & Peters, Berlin N. W. 7, Germany. 

Kennedy, Ophthalmographia. 1719-39. 

Annales de Dermatologic, all out. 

Archives of Laryngology, v. 1-4. 

Brain, v. 10-23. 

British Journal of Dermatology, sets. 

Ophthalmic Review, v. 1-13 and index. 

Ophthalm. Soc. Transactions . v. 1. 

•Catalogues and lists of medical periodicals in Eng¬ 
lish, French or German, besides the weekly papers 
are always welcome, even of single vols. or nos. 

Sullivan & Eyer, Dayton, O. 

.3 copies Mansen’s Complete Phonographer, new or 
second-hand. 

Henry Thorpe, 449 14th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

American Railroad Journal for years 1837, ’57, ’58, 
’60 to ’63, ’65, ’69, ’71 to ’83. 

History of Cape Cod. 

Annals of Barnstable Co. 

Otto Ulbrich, 386 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pascal, Bishop Coxe. 

United Presbyterian Board of Publication, 209 
9th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Seiss, The Gospel in Leviticus. 

Ambrose, Ministries of Angels. 

Parker’s People’s Bible, second-hand. 

Preacher’s Homiletic Commentary, Old Testament 
only, second-hand. 

•Classical Dictionary. Pub. by Harper. 

John Wanamaker, N. Y. 

Florida, Sidney Lanier. 

Tiger Lilies, Sidney Lanier. 

My Autobiography and My First Romance, by Mark 
Twain, cl. Sheldon & Co. 

The Original, by Walker. 

Royal Yacht Squadron, by Guest and Bolton. Pub. 
John Murray. 

Some Experiences of a Barrister’s Life, by Sergeant 
Ballantyne. 

Journal of a Landscape Painter in Alabama, by Ed¬ 
ward Lear. Bentley, London. 

Furono Amate, by Louise C. Ellsworth. 

Socialism and Social Movement in the 19th Cen¬ 
tury, Sombart. Putnam. 

Wonders of the Yellowstone, Richardson. Scribner. 
.Jesus of Nazareth. Abbott. Harper. 

British Fleet. Robinson. Macmillan. 

Old Court Life in France, Elliott. Putnam. 
Through China with a Camera, Thompson. Dodd. 
Admiral Duncan, Camperdown. Longmans. 

Selected Essays of Sainte Beuve, Butler. Arnold. 
Stories of Waterloo, W. H. Maxwell, with steel 
frontispiece, 8vo. London, Bentley, 1854. 

John Wanamaker, Phila., Pa. 

Stuart’s Life of Jonathan Trumbull. 

U. S. History, by Alex. H. Stephens. 


I3II 


Geo. EL Warner, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Memoir S. M. Harrington. 

A. W. La Rue, Biography, by Graves. 
Autobiographv, A. Ballou. 

Any county history. 

The Washington Book Shop, 509 7th St., N. W., 
Washin gton , D. C. 

A Checkered Life, by John A. Joyce. 

Peculiar Poems, by John A. Joyce. 

L. S. Wells, Columbus, O. [Cash.'] 

Antrim, History of Logan and Champaign Counties, 
Ohio. 

Orton, Field Book of Geology. 

Catherwood. Dogberry Bunch. 

St. Beuve, anything 'in translation. 

Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 

Thirty Sermons, by John Bovee Dods. 

Wright. T. W., Treatise on the Adjustment of Ob¬ 
servations with Applications to Geodetic W ork. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 

Qeo. Engelke, 280 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 

[Cash.] 

Moliere’s Complete Works, trans. by Van Laun, 
Holland pap., complete in 11 v., with over 400 
etchings made for this ed. expressly, many on 
Japan pap., uncut (Barrie ed., new.) Price $165.00. 

H. D. Heilman, 27 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 

Harper’s Weekly, War vols., 1861 to 1866, 6 v., 
bound, state style of binding, hf. bound. 

H. C. Holmes, 1149 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

The National Cyclopaedia of Amer. Biography, pub. 
by J. T. White & Co., N. Y., 1893-1900, 10 v., 
hf. rus., large 8vo, as new. Delivered free any¬ 
where, $25.00. . , , 

Twentieth Century Practice of Medicine, ed. by 
Thos. L. Stedman, M.D., pub. by Wm. Wood & 
Co., 20 v. 8vo, cl., as new. F. O. B. S. F., $35.00. 
Histoire Des Francais, par J. C. L. Simonde de 
Sismondi, pub. Paris. 1821, 31 v., full cf., good 
condition. Delivered free anywhere, $20.00. 

Charles W. Johnson, 602 Bank af Commerce, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Official Proceedings Republican National Conven¬ 
tions, complete sets from 1856 to 1900, inclusive. 
S. J. D., P. O. Box 943, N. Y. 

American Book Prices Current, complete set, 1895 
to 1902, as good as new. $95 for the lot. 

English Book Prices Current, 1895, 1897, 1898, 1899, 
1901, 1902, also the Index volume to the first 10 
vols., 1887-1896, as good as new. $35 for the lot. 
For the two lots together $125. C. O. D. 

Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 

10,000 Government publications. 

5,000 Old magazines. 

Send us your list of wants. 


HELP WANTED. 


CHIPPING CLERK in retail bookstore, with ex- 
0 perience, who can make himself generally use¬ 
ful. State salary expected and former employer. 
Address X. M., care of Publishers' Weekly. 


A VERY good position is open to a man 20 to 30 
years old who has been brought up in the book 
business and is a thorough “book man.” This is a 
most unusual opportunity as you will see when you 
learn who is back of this advertisement. Address 
F. N. B., care of Publishers' Weekly. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


B OOK business. Fine collection 7500 volumes. 

Fine location. Finest thoroughfare. $1500. 
Address Colophon, care of Publishers' Weekly. 


rj'OR SALE.—An old established book, stationery 
r and wall paper store in a growing Pennsylvania 
city, with over 100,000 inhabitants and not much 
competition. A good opening for one or two young 
men with experience and sufficient capital. Particu* 
lars will be furnished on application. Address Re¬ 
tiring Merchant, care of Publishers' Weekly. 
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COPYRIGHT NOTICES. 


Library of Congress, ) 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, > 
Washington. D. C. ) 

Class A, XXc, No. 59781.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 16th day of May, 1903, Richard 
Watson Gilder, of New York. X. Y., hath deposited 
in this office the title of a book, the title of which 
is in the following words, to wit: “The New Day. 
By Richard Watson Gilder. A Poem in Songs and 
Sonnets. The Century Co., New York,” the right 
whereof he claims as author and proprietor in con¬ 
formity with the laws of the United States respect¬ 
ing copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from October 4, 1903. 


Library of Congress, j 

• Office of the Register of Copyrights, > 

Washington. D. C. ) 

Class A, XXc, No. 59614.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 14th day of May, 1903, Hough- 
ten, Mifflin and Company, of Boston, Mass., have 
deposited in this office the title of a book, the title 
of which is in the following words, to wit: “Gabriel 
Conroy. By Bret Ilarte. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company, The Riverside Press, Cambridge,” the 
right whereof they claim as proprietors in conformi¬ 
ty with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam. Librarian of Congress. 
By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 21, 1903. _ 

Library of Congress, 1 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, V 
Washington. D. C. ) 
Class A, XXc, No. 59613.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 14th day of May, 1903. Mattie 
G. Browne, of Boston, Mass., hath deposited in this 
office the title of a book the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: “Massachusetts Reports, III. 
Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Judi¬ 
cial Court of Massachusetts^ November, 1872-March, 
1873. Reported by Albert G. Browne, Jr., and John 
C. Gray, Jr. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Com¬ 
pany, The* Riverside Press, Cambridge,” the right 
whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity with 
the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) Herbert Putnam. Librarian of Congress. 
By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renew al for 14 years from May 24, 1903. 

Library of Congress, | 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, > 
Washington. D. C. 1 
Class A, XXc. No. 59612.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 14th day of May, 1903, Hough¬ 
ton, Mifflin and Company, of Boston, Mass., have 
deposited in this office the title of a book, the title 
of which is in the following words, to wit: “Grand¬ 
mother's Story of Bunker Hill Battle. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Boston, New York and Chicago, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, The Riverside 
Press. Cambridge,” the right whereof they claim as 
proprietors in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam. Librarian of Congress. 
By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 17, 1903. 


Library of Congress, ) 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, > 
Washington. D. C. ) 
To wit: Be it remembered. That on the 2d day of 
January, 1903, A. Bendel, of Reading, Pa., hath de¬ 
posited in this office the title of a book, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “Mein 
erstes Buch in Sonntagschule und Haus. Reading, 
Pa., Pilger-Buchhandlung,” the right whereof he 
claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws of 
the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from April 29, 1903. 


Library of Congress, ) 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, y 
Washington, D. C. \ 
Class A, XXc. No. 59513.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 13th day of May, 1903, Mary 
Virginia Terhune, of New York, N. Y.. hath de¬ 
posited in this office the title of a book, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “Common 
Sense in the Household Series. Breakfast, Lun¬ 


cheon and Tea. By Marion Ilarland. New York,. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903,” the right whereof 
she claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam. Librarian of Congress. 
By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 19, 1903. 


Library of Congress, 1 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, > 
Washington, D. C. ) 

Class A, XXc, No. 58519.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 22c! day of April, 1903, Charles- 
W. Shields, of Princeton, N. J., hath deposited in 
this office the title of a book, the title of which is in 
the following words, to wit: “Religion and Science 
in Their Relation to Philosophy. An essay on the 
present state of the sciences. Read before the Philo¬ 
sophical Society of Washington. By Charles W. 
Shields, D.D. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons,”' 
the right whereof he claims as author and proprie¬ 
tor in conformity with the laws of the United States- 
respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Hebrert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from April 22, 1903. 

Library of Congress, ) 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, V 
Washington, D. C. ) 

Class A, XXc, No. 58680.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 2d day of May, 1903, Samuel L. 
Clemens, of Riverdale, N. Y., hath deposited in this- 
office a book, the title of which is in the following 
words, to wit: “Life on the Mississippi. By Mark 
Twain. In the Atlantic Monthly, June, 1875,” the 
right whereof he claims as author and proprietor in 
conformity with the laws of the United States re¬ 
specting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 10, 1903. 


Library of Congress, 1 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, > 
Washington. D. C. ) 

To wit: Be it remembered, That on the 14th day 
of April, 1903, Jean Swinton, of the United States,, 
hath deposited in this office the title of a book, the 
title of which is in the following words, to wit: “A 
Complete Course in Geography. Physical, Industrial,, 
and Political. With a Special Geography for each 
State. By William Swinton. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, American Book Company,” the right where¬ 
of she claims as proprietor in conformity with the 
laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) Herbert Putnam. Librarian of Congress. 
By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from April 28, 1903. 


Library of Congress, ) 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, V 
Washington. D. C. » 
Class A, XXc, No. 55083.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 13th day of March, 1903, Miriam 
Coles Harris, of New York, N. Y., hath deposited 
in this office the title of a book, the title of which 
is in the following words, to wit: “A Perfect Adonis. 
By Miriam Coles Harris. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, The Riverside 
Press. Cambridge,” the right whereof she claims as 
author and proprietor in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from April 12, 1903. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


rA P’S. Old English and Irish novels, French trans- 
lations, Posters. Pratt, N. Y. 


A S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y., will supply 
any magazine at market value. 

r> ACK NUMBERS, volumes, and sets of magazines 
0 and reviews for sale at the American and For¬ 
eign Magazine Depot, 47 Dey St., New York. 


T2 ACK numbers, vols. and sets of magazines and 
periodicals, Americana and rare books, bought 
and sold. J. Kuhlman, 117 N. 13th St.. Phila., Pa. 

Q PACE to rent for Foreign Books in high class 
0 retail book and stationery shop on Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City. Address M. J. Whaley, 401-5 5th 
Ave., N. Y. 






















What to Recommend for Summer Reading 


"W’OUR customers will be making a selection of books to read during 
* their vacations. To suit their several tastes is your aim. The 
following list may help you: 

Deliciously fresli 
and amusing : 

TOMMY WIDEAWAKE. By H. H. Bashford. i6mo. $1.00 net. 

ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. Anonymous. i2mo. $1.50. 

NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. By Wilfrid Jackson. i6mo. $1.50. 

Very powerful and 
stirring Fiction: 

TRUTH. By Zola. i2mo. $1.50. 

CORNET STRONG. Dora G. McChesney. Illustrated. i2mo. $1.50. 
CONTRASTS. By Hon. Mrs. Henniker. i2mo. 1.50. 

Well-written and 
thoughtful Novels s 

THE LIGHT BEHIND. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. i2mo. $1.50. 

THE GAP IN THE GARDEN. By Vanda Wathen-Bartlett. i2mo. $1.50. 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS,. By Richard Garnett. i2mo. $1.50. 

General 
Literature : 

NEW LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF J\NE WELSH CARLYLE. Profusely 
illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. Boxed. $6.00 net. 

THE AMERICAN ADVANCE. By Edmund J. Carpenter. Svo. $2.50 net. 

A study in Territorial Expansion, with a map showing the’growth of the United States of America from 
the beginning to the present day. (Explaining the Louisiana Purchase.) 

Open Air 
and Country : 

WALKS IN NEW ENGLAND. By Charles Goodrich Whiting. Profusely illustrated. 
8vo. $1.50 net. 

MY KALENDAR OF COUNTRY DELIGHTS. By Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell 
Crofton). Profusely illustrated. i2mo. fi.25 net. 

THE COUNTRY HANDBOOKS. A Series of Illustrated Poetical Handbooks dealing 
with Country Life. Suitable for pocket or knapsack. Under the general editorship 
of Harry Roberts, Editor of “ Handbooks of Practic?l Gardening,” etc. Size, i6mo. 
Bound in limp cloth, price $1.00 net. Bound in limp leather, price, $1.20 net. 

The following volumes are now appearing : 

Vol. I. THE TRAMP’S HANDBOOK. By Harry Roberts. For the use of 
Travellers, Soldiers, Cyclists, and Lovers of the Country. 

Vol. II. THE MOTOR BOOK. By R. J. Mecredy. 

Vol. III. THE BIRD BOOK. By A. J. R. Roberts. 

Vol. IV. THE STILL ROOM. By Mrs. Charles Roundell 
Vol. V. THE TREE BOOK. By Mary Rowles Jarvis. 

Vol. VI. THE WOMAN OUT OF DOORS. By Menik Muriel Dowje. 


**# The publishers will gladly supply the trade with an imprint circular of the above list upon 
application, for distribution among their customers . 


JOHN LANE JS5KJS&, New York 








At Last— 

The American 
Novel! 



Peggy 


O’Neal 


—and the heart of President Andrew 
Jackson—A Social Martyrdom that shook 
an Administration. 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 

Author of " Wolfvii’e," Etc. 

Numerous Illustrations in Colors by 
HENRY HUTT 


Special Note .—An artistic poster of Peggy O’Neal, 
drawn by Henry Hutt in colors, suitable for fram¬ 
ing, will be furnished dealers to give away with 
each copy of the book sold. Posters will sell sepa¬ 
rately at $1.00 each. 

Decoreaively bound In cloth, 490 pa.ges. 


Two Other Good Summer Novels 


The Book with the Christy 
Cover and Poster 

THIRD EDITION 

HER LORD and MASTER 

An International Ropiance 

By MARTHA MORTON 

Illustrated by 

HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 

With Frontispiece in Tint 
"Clean, sweet, wholesome.”— A r . Y. Sun. 
" No book can be more cheerfully recom¬ 
mended than * Her Lord and Master’ to the 
attention of spring and summer romance 
seekers.”— N. Y. World . 

Book News , Ph ilade Ip hi a, says : —"The 
story is bright, original and clever.” 

Beautifully bound, with five full page 
illustrations and frontispiece in tint. 

473 Podges. 

Ready September 19th 

JOHN BURT. By Frederick Upham 
Adams, author of " The Kidnapped Mill¬ 
ionaires.” 


The Novel for All Times 


SIXTH EDITION 


ON THE CROSS 


The Romance 

By WILHELM 1 NE VON HILI r RN 

The Christian Endeavor 11 ' , . — 

" It is a modern story in an anti; setting ; 
a virile hypnotic story, wi r emendous 

swing of power.” 

" It belongs to the class I,- wiUch we find 
* The Eternal City,’ and the works of Miss 
Marie Corelli.”— The Evening Post , Louis¬ 
ville . 

Handsomely illustrated and bound in 
rich red cloth with attractive design of 
Passion flower. 

472 Paiges. 

R^ea^dy October 3d 

THE FIRST OF THE HOOSIERS. 

By George Cary Eggleston, author of 
" Dorothy South.” \ 


DREXEL 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER, OR FROM 

BIDDLE, Publisher, Phila-delphia. 











